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CHRISTMAS. 


Flark ! the gladsome Christmas music 
Ringing, ringing in the air! 
Flosts of happy children’s voices 
Singing, singing everywhere : 
Clear they raise 
Joyful lays 


In Jesus pratse. 


Lo! while infant lips are sending 
Pleasure, pleasure through the earth, 
Floary heads in worship bending, ° 
Treasure, treasure Jesus birth, 
That of old, 
Angels told 
To shepherd bold. 


Angels sang Messiah's story, 
Thrilling, thrilling all on high; 
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Sped the Eastern star of glory 
Filling, filling earth and sky 
With a light 
Wondrous bright, 
Rejoicing night. 


Magi brought their mystic treasure, 
Showing, showing Christ was born, 

Mary knew a mother's pleasure ; 
Glowing, glowing Christmas morn ! 

Garlands bring, 

Carols sing, 

For Christ ts King. 


Meekly, cradled in a manger, 
Sleeping, sleeping Jesus lay, 
King of kings, yet homeless stranger, 
Keeping, keeping Christmas Day. 
Gladly tell, 
“All ts well 


Emmanuel!” 


-Carine L. Rose. 
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A OASE OF MORAL MALARIA. 


Irs CAUSE AND CURE. 
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TKATED Homes,” “ Home INTERIORS,” “ THE 
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CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH THE SITUATION IS DESCRIBED AND COMPETITION IN 
SOLVING THE PROBLEM IS RESPECTFULLY INVITED. 


T would be possible to tell the 
story giving the bare facts with- 
out explaining the causes that 
led up to the scheme, but I am 
not willing to do that. I prefer 
to begin at the beginning. On 
one of the gloomiest days in 
mid-winter John appeared in a 
frame of mind so much gloomier 
than the day, that the weather 
seemed warm and cheerful, in 
comparison with his mood. He 
made no pretence of hiding his 
despondency, on the contrary 
seemed rather proud of it, and 

evidently expected immediate sympathy. 

“ Malaria?” I inquired, intending to go to the root of the 
matter at once. 

“Yes, malaria of the worst kind; moral malaria,’ said he 
dropping heavily into an easy chair, “ at least that is the most 
charitable inference*’ Then after sitting a short time as if 
waiting to be photographed in the character of despair he be- 
gan to discourse in an unusual strain for such a practical, 
matter-of-fact fellow. 

“You remember how the sage of Concord, used to assure 
us in his mild, dogmatic way, that wild beasts and venomous 
reptiles would disappear from the face of the earth, if men 
would overcome their own wild instincts and wicked passions; 
that there would be no tigers if we never got mad enough 
to kill, nor serpents if men never told lies; no hyenas to prowl 
and sneak, but for the meanness of mankind ; no poisonous, 
stinging, stabbing reptiles if it were not for the malice and 
envy that abide in-human hearts. Of course we couldn’t 
exactly follow the chain of his evidence. In fact I don’t know 
as he had any evidence, but it’s a satisfaction to know there 
is somewhere a good reason for everything.” 

**T don’t suppose we shall live to see this particular theory 
established by actual demonstration all over the world,” said 
I, “but I see no objection to believing it.” 

“Then there’s Mr. Ruskin’s notiog that the red sunsets are 
caused by the sins of the people; and the souls of the wicked 
swarming around in the upper air, like a school of phosphor- 
escent fish, ora mighty host of fireflies. I don’t take much 
stock in that fancy. I don’t believe any emanations from the 
lower regions can be so altogether lovely, even to our de- 
praved mortal tastes ; still they are interesting theories. Don’t 
you think so?” 

John’s manner was peculiarly depressed. He scarcely looked 
at me, and although he talked rapidly, it seemed rather like a 
half unconscious soliloquy, than an attempt at conversation. 
I responded merely as a matter of form, waiting patiently for 
him to disclose in his own way the burden of his complaint. 

“ Do you remember,” he continued, settling down into his 
chair, “that yellow spring bonnet Mrs. John wore two or 
three years ago? She didn’t call it yellow in plain English, 


but that’s what it was. She glowed in the dark like a lighted 
lamp-post. I tried to abolish it by ridicule, but I might as 
well make fun of a cyclone or the pyramids of Egypt. Every- 
body was yellow that spring. Old gold, saffron, sulphur, 
orange, flame, or whatever it was called in the vocabulary of 
fashion, every woman under the canopy wore something or 
everything in some shade of yellow. Do you remember it?” 

“Oh yes, distinctly.” 

“ And have you any idea who started the fashion, or why, 
whoever did‘it, happened to pitch upon that particular color, 
for that particular spring?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“Neither have 1, but I can tell you one thing which you 
will also remember if your memory is worth having. In that 
same year every flower and bird and insect was also yellow. 
Such masses of buttercups and rudbeckias and golden rod, 
I never saw before nor since. Marigolds and sunflowers 
grew like weeds. Golden robins flocked like black birds, and 
ate up all the green peas in the country. Mrs. John caught 
a box full of sulphur moths; the little yellow butterflies filled 
the air like bilious snow flakes, and as for the golden beetles, 
we found enough on one butternut tree to make a frieze dec- 
oration of them entirely around the sitting room an inch apart 
in two double rows.” 

“ But, John, do you really suppose the flowers as well as bugs 
and butterflies made a point of wearing fashionable colors?” 

““Notat all, for don’t you see, the flower seeds were all 
sown the autumn before and the chrysalides were wound up 
long before Mrs John’s bonnet appeared on the scene.” 

“Then the fashions must have followed the flowers ?” 

“By no means, neither the flowers nor the butterflies had 
given any clue to theirintentions in the matter of color, until 
the spring fashions were in full blaze. Strange wasn’t it? 
Now there must be some law about things of this sort that 
you and I don’t understand.” 

“ Possibly,” I said, beginning to see that under the head of 
“things of this sort’ John would probably include the cause 
of his present disturbance, “possibly, but why not call ita 
coincidence?” 

“Oh yes! ‘a coincidence,’ and the world’is ruled by chance, 
and we are mere ‘accidents’ but desperately wicked acci- 
dents and prone to evil as sparks to fly upward. There are 
some people who call everything they can’t understand, from 
the multiplication table to an eclipse of the moon, a wonder- * 
ful coincidence ! I don’t believe in coincidence, nor luck, nor 
chance. I don’t believe that ‘ what is to be will be ;’ that is, 
it will be if you let it, and it won’t if you don’t. I’ve no pa- 
tience with such people. However that wasn’t what I came 
to talk about.” 

“No, I know it wasn’t, your speculations are interesting, 
but if you are ready to explain what has brought you into 
this disconsolate frame of mind, I am all attention. You 
have been talking to gain time and I’m prepared for any 
thing. Now what is the trouble?” 

“Mrs. John’s brother—” 

“T didn’t know she had a brother.” 

“The best fellow in the world.” 

“That’s good.” 

“ But he’s got a wife.” 

“ That’s better.” 

“ And she’s got—” 

“Malaria?” 

“Well, yes, I guess so? Don’t know what is the matter 
with her. The trouble is, or rather the trouble began, be- 
cause she couldn’t endure the northern winters, or thought 
she couldn’t which amounts to the same thing. ‘As aman 
thinketh so 1s he,’ and it’s just the same with women, only more 
so. It wasa great strain on his business, for he had been 
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gathering more and more lines into his hands every year and 


it seemed hopeless to cut them, and lose all he had gained, or | 
to tie them up in such shape that he could find them all right 


in the spring without snarl or tangle. But there was no help 
for it, the doctor said his wife couldn’t live in New England 


the year round, and she declared she would rather die than go | 


anywhere alone, so they went to Florida, baby and all.” 

Here John paused and drew a long breath. 

“Taking a rest from business and a family trip to Florida 
would not strike people generally as a sufficient ¢ause for lam- 
entation. There are plenty of men who will cheerfully forego 
business advantages, for the sake of health, home and happi- 
ness,” I remarked with a virtuous alliteration. 

“Oh that’s nothing. There’s worse to coime. Joe, as it 
turned out, couldn’t stand Florida. He contrived to live 
through one winter, but the second year he was taken with a 
bilious fever before he had been there two weeks and was 
obliged to go back north as soon as he was able to travel.” 

“ Leaving his wife in Florida?” 

“ Yes leaving his wife and baby in Florida, poor fellow!” 

“But even such temporary separations are common and 
by no means the most painful things in the world.” 

John drew another long breath and assented solemnly. 

““T might as well tell the whole story, now that I’ve gone so 
far,” said he, after a long pause and settling still further down 


in the chair, as if he would like to get entirely out of sight. | 


“The first year they went to Florida, they fell in with an old 
schoolmate of Joe’s wife and her husband, who had come to 
St. Augustine for the winter. The two women were great 
cronies, and Joe and the other fellow got on well enough 
until—until—well, for that matter they get on well enough 
now—altogether too well. You see, as I told you—you—you 
know,” John began to grow incoherent,“ as I was telling you— 
Joe staid through the first winter and so did Turrett—Col. 
Turrett, that’s the other fellow’s name. But Mrs. Turrett 
didn’t. She was totally upset by the Florida climate and went 
back to Boston, sometime in February. The colonel has 
weak lungs and wasn’t allowed to leave the South till May. 
So he staid with Joe’s folks, of course, and they all came 
North together in the spring. Are you getting tired? It’sa 
miserable story all around.” 

“Oh no, go on.” 

“Last year Mrs. Turrett knew it would be useless for her 
to go to Florida at all. She would only have to come directly 
back, so she arranged to spend the winter in Boston with her 
sister-in-law, a widow, well off (the Turrets are all rich), and 
avery nice woman. ‘The colonel went to Florida with Joe’s 
folks. He couldn’t do otherwise, could he? Joe, poor fellow, 
hadn't been there a month before, as I’ve been telling you, 
he was sent home. His wife, (little fool), begged him to go 
straight to Mrs. Turrett’s where he could be well taken care of 
and there they are, and that’s all there is tothe story. Joe and 
Mrs. Turrett, the two Mrs. Turretts, in fact, the colonel’s wife 
and his brother’s widow, are in Boston, Joe’s wife and baby 
are in St. Augustine, with Col. Turret.” 

“Well.” 

“Oh, yes! you can say ‘well,’ of course it’s well. They 
are all good people, the very best kind of people. I don’t 
know so much about the Turretts, but Joe and his wife are 
just devoted to one another, proverbially so. I haven’ta 
doubt she bores the colonel half to death praising her hus- 
band, and longing for the time when she can fly to the North 
with the rest of the wild geese. All the same it’s a deplor- 
able state of affairs., She will be so forlornly miserable the 
colonel will begin to pity her, it wouldn’t be human nature 
not to, but what is pity without an attempt at consolation? 
And what consolation can he offer? He can’t send her home 
to Joe, nor bring Joe down to Florida. He can only do his 


kindest and best to make the days pass as pleasantly as 
possible. She will depend upon him more and more, and 
finally wake up to the pitiful consciousness, that while Joe is 
all the world to her in theory, his constant presence isn’t as 
essential to her happiness as she supposed it was. The very 
fact that they are such undoubtedly excellent people, makes 
it all the more difficult to manage. How can I tell Joe he 
ought not to be living in this fashion. He would boil over 
with righteous indignation. All the same he is making a 
tremendous mistake. Folks are beginning to talk.” 

“Oh, they are, are they?” 

“Yes.” John fairly growled, “and Mrs. John is worrying 
herself into a slow fever.” Evidently John had reached the 
end of his story, and I could think of nothing wise or con- 
solatory to offer. 

“Tf you were a sage,” he resumed, “I should ask whether 
this miserable malaria, that is creeping in with the south 
winds and the sewers, is in any way responsible for the 
domestic malaria that prevails so extensively at present, if 
the most popular of our modern novelists are to be be- 
lieved. Sanitarians tell us this most mischievous influence 
lowers the physical tone and prepares the way for all other 
bodily infirmities. Does it depress the moral tone as well ? 
I feel half poisoned myself at times, and I declare to good- 
ness I can’t, for the soul of me I can’t see why it wouldn’t 
have been a great deal better if Joe and the colonel had con- 
trived to adapt their matrimonial alliances to climatic and 
sanitary conditions. They might just as well have done so. 
If the gossips told the truth there was at one time an actual 
engagement between the colonel and Joe’s wife, afterward 
dissolved by mutual consent, and Joe seems to find Mrs. 
Turrett entirely compatible, to say the least. And then comes 
the dreadful question whether, if they really made a mistake 
then, it wouldn’t be better to rectify it now! You see I am get- 
ting demoralized or I shouldn’t allow such a question to enter 
my head. Of course I believe matches are made in Heaven. 
I know one that was, sure, but I don’t think its safe to trust 
Heaven to keep the holy bonds in order, especially when 
there’s a tremendous strain upon the weaker links, and a pre- 
vailing atmosphere of social moth and rust to corrupt them. 

“ However,” said John, straightening up, “ outpouring is 
good for the soul. I am all right now. I suppose there’s 
a way out of every wilderness, and when our burdens seem 
too heavy, it’s a comfort to share them with our fellow 
pilgrims. You know half of another fellow’s load never 
seems quite so solid as half our own, so when we divide up 
and change works, that makes it lighter all round. There’s 
one thing certain; looking at this business as an outsider, 
although I wouldn’t like to see my brother-in-law served up 
with spicy sensational sauce to amuse the public, you can see 
with half a glance that we’ve got the bones of a first class 
society novel in this chapter from real life. It is a thousand 
times better than a European trip, a desert island, or Indians. 
First class people, best possible intentions, circumstances ab- 
solutely beyond control, questions of life and death, and 
‘realistic’ to the last degree,—just what is happening every 
day, or liable to happen. I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said John, 
his equanimity entirely restored by his impersonal view of 
the case, “I will offer a reward for the best solution of this 
social conundrum. Given the circumstances as I have ex- 
plained them, how shall domestic happiness, social standing 
and financial success be achieved? Conditions, none of the 
actors to be killed off ; the ten commandments and the moral 
law to be preserved intact; reasonable probabilities to be re- 
garded; artistic unity in the construction of the tale, to be 
elegantly preserved and poetic justice to be stoutly main- 
tained! Would you like to compete?” 

“ Perhaps so, I’ll think of it and give you my decision later.” 
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After that we talked of the village improvement society, 
the latest thing in stump pullers and a new bicycle John was 
trying to invent, and he finally went off in much better spirits 
than when he came. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONSISTS OF A FEW STEPPING STONES BY MEANS OF WHICH THE 
GENTLE READER IS ENABLED TO CROSS WITH CLEAN FEET 
THE MUDDY THOROUGHFARE THROUGH WHICH A LESS CON- 
SIDERATE AUTHOR WOULD HAVE ALLOWED HER TO WADE 
IN ORDER TO REACH THE CLIMAX OF THE STORY, 


at EVERAL months elapsed before 
I saw John again. Whether an- 
other domestic tragedy was 


dragging its slow length along 
like a wounded venomous ser- 
pent, or whether a superhuman 
spasm of sense had sent Mrs. 
Colonel Turrett to spend the 
winter in Montreal and the co- 
lonel to Los Angeles, or Nice, 
leaving the divided halves of the 
other ineompatible pair to such 
comfort as could be found in casual society, I had no means 
of knowing. The former alternative seemed the more prob- 
able for they were all young and ardent; as John had ob- 
served there was no apparent reason why a different assign- 
ment of matrimonial partners would not have been originally 
just as satisfactory. Moreover they all seemed to belong to 
that class of people by no means so rare as they will be in the 
millennium who resent personal advice or criticism, however 
kindly intended, and are provoked by any suspicion of impro- 
priety into a stubborn and defiant disregard of appearances. 

Pity ’tis, ’tis true, but it undoubtedly is true, that a persistent 
indifference to adverse criticism of our visible conduct 
whether just or unjust, is often the first step in the breaking 
down of moral principle, and sometime or other the question 
comes to all of us, how far in seeking our own present good 
we may follow a course that is sure to be misunderstood and 
taken by the world in general as an evil example. 


CHAPTER III. 


ANNOUNCES AN IMPORTANT TRANSFER OF REAL ESTATE AT AN 
UNUSUALLY LONG RANGE, 


NE charming day in June, John burst 
in upon me in the most hilarious 
mood, the very embodiment of good 
humor, of complete satisfaction with 
himself and all the world beside. 
His first words were absurdly at 
variance with his jovial appearance. 
“If there is any thing in the uni- 
verse that makes me tear my hair 
and rage furiously, it is to hear peo- 
ple mourn and murmur and repine 
over the downward tendency of the 
age, as if we were all going straight 
to the devil on a broad-gauge, slip- 
pery, down-hill track with the break- 
men in a drunken stupor and a 
maniac for an engineer. I hate a 
pessimist. I don’t believe there’s an 


ache or a pain, a difficulty ora danger, an obstacle or an in- 
compatibility—” 

“ A what?” 

“An incompatibility, not one of all the ills that mortal flesh 
or immortal spirit is heir to, that cannot be cured or over- 


come, actually turned into blessings if we only know how to 
take hold of it.” 

Evidently John was on his high horse and as usual I waited 
patiently for him to dismount and explain his immediate 
purpose. 

“You remember my telling you last winter about Mrs. 
John’s brother and the conundrum I gave you? ” 

“ Distinctly, and I’ve had seasons of wrestling with it, but 
never reached a satisfactory solution. Probably a compro- 
mise of some sort would be the most—” 

“T don’t believe in compromises,” he interrupted, “we 
have too many of them in the world. ‘There’s only one kind 
of justice that lasts and that is absolute justice. The best 
thing under the circumstances commonly means a mighty 
poor arrangement that must be made over, sooner or later, 
with greater travail than ever. I tell you Mrs. John’s brother 
is a trump, a genuine right bower, or rather Col. Turrett 
is the right bower .and Joe is the joker. Put together they 
make a strong team, sure of two tricks anyhow. While you 
and I and Mrs. John were lying awake nights and worrying 
ourselves into our graves—” 

“Hold on a bit; whatever you and Mrs. John may do, I 
don’t lie awake nights worrying over other people’s follies, I 
have too much faith in the upward tendency of the universe 
too much faith in my own friends especially.” 

“Well, you ought, then. The universe won’t rise unless 
somebody takes hold to lift it. While we were playing 
dummy, if that suits you any better, and dismally waiting for 
something to turn up, these two fellows went quietly to work 
and solved the problem in the most simple and ‘scientific 
fashion.” 

“ Double divorce ?” 

“Good heavens, no! It is well for you that Joe isn’t here. 
I’ve a great mind to challenge you to mortal combat myself, 
but I’ll finish my story first. As I was saying, I don’t believe 


there’s an evil underthe sun that can’t be cured if we take 
hold of it in the right way and in goodearnest. The difficulty 
these good people had to overcome, and it couldn’t have been 
much larger, was simply this : Joe’s wife couldn’t live in a 
cold climate, he couldn’t live in a warm one; their mutual 
friends wer? in the same box only it stood on the other end. 
Now what did they do? Begin by bewailing their bitter lot 
and end by coveting their neighbors’ wives, justifying them- 
selves by a specious plea of incompatibility of temperament, 
natural affinities and susceptibilities over which they had no 
control? The logic of circumstances and of climate? Nota 
bit of it! They couldn’t change their physical constitutions ; 
they would have had to go back several generations for that. 
They would not exchange the blessedness of well ordered 
lives for the wickedness and woe of disorder. The fault was 
not in themselves nor in their stars, it was in the climate. 
Therefore the climate must be changed. There was nothing 
else to be done, so they went to work and changed the climate. 
They changed the climate!” John repeated with deliberate 
emphasis, pausing for me to take in the grand signification 
of the statement. 

“ Of course,” he continued, “it would be out of the question 
to move New England to Florida. Our climate isn’t suffi- 
ciently tractable to be toted around with impunity. There is 
altogether too much of it, not to mention the other institu- 
tions which it would not be safe to transport, or wise to aban- 
don. The Florida climate is a very different affair. It is 
mild, soft, inoffensive and tractable, It was the easiest thing 
in the world to bring some of it to Massachusetts. And that 
is precisely what they have done, brought a chunk of the 
Florida climate—except the wind and the rain, to New Eng- 
land, and have been living in it all winter. That is, their 
homes are there, but of course they are not obliged to stay at 
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home all the time. Joe’s business is in Boston, and he goes 
back and forth every day. Col. Turrett keeps his office in the 
new St. Augustine and only goes out of town in mild weather.” 

“I’m obliged to believe you, John, for you have always re- 
sembled the Father of his Country in one of your conspicuous 
limitations; still you must give my mental digestion time to 
assimilate your surprising statements. Suppose you begin at 
the beginning and recount the whole proceeding, so that I 
may be brought up to the truth gradually.” 

This was precisely what John desired, and, after repeating 
with great enthusiasm the startling announcement that his 


friends had brought a portion of Florida to New England, | 


leaving the wind and the rain, the alligators, the swamps, and 
the malaria behind, he proceeded to sing of arms and the 
man, giving me a circumstantial account of the climatic trans- 
fer, which in his opinion, was a far more important achieve- 
ment than the founding of the Roman nation. I will not 
attempt to repeat his song verbatim, but will give the sub- 
stance of it with prosaic brevity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CAN AFFORD TO DISPENSE WITH A TITLE ON THE GROUND 
THAT ‘“‘GOOD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 


EARLY two hours’ ride from Bos- 
ton, in a part of the country from 
which, in apparent verification of 
Scripture, the primitive poverty 
of the soil had long since been 
washed away, leaving only the 
barren rocks and sand, Joe found 
a large, open pasture—a part of a 

once prosperous farm. Slowly diminishing generations of 
sheep, as if in revenge for their own repeated shearings, had 


shorn from it every spear of grass so closely that there was 
scarcely vegetation enough left to hang the morning dew- 


drops upon. ‘The tract inclined towards the southeast, and 
was partly enclosed on the north and west by a range of 
rocky hills, that carried on their backs a rough and rugged 
old forest, whose security against conversion into cord-wood 
and railroad-ties lay in its stunted growth and distance from 
market. On the southwest there had sprung up a thicket of 
those rapidly growing white pines, that always stand ready 
to take possession of these neglected fields. Give them an 
intelligent invitation, and they will lift their bright green 
canopies towards the sky, and softly cover the worn-out turf 
and weather-beaten boulders with a carpet of rich, brown 
matting. The nature of the ground—there was no “soil,” 
agriculturally speaking—was loose, dry, and stony, the accu- 
mulated drift of ages from the rocky hills behind. In altitude 
it was a sort of table land, lying, perhaps, two-thirds of the 
way down from the top of the hills to the level of the valley 
that lay to the south, and through which a small river ran 
swiftly half a mile away. In the direction of this broad, open 
valley were farms, houses, and small, clustering villages, 
stretching away into the distance, and, on clear days, the 
slender, white spires of half a dozen country “ meeting- 
houses,” typical mementoes of the old Puritan days, could 
be discerned without the aid of a “spy-glass.” The curving, 
parallel lines of a double-track railway gleamed in the sun- 
light at various points, and the vanishing clouds of steam 
and smoke from the locomotives could be traced for many 
miles. 

Fortunately for John’s wife’s brother, landscape views, how- 
ever glorified by church spires, enlivened by railroads, and 
made brilliant by sparkling water, do not have a distinct 
commercial value unless they happen to be near a large city, 
whose inhabitants, satiated with artificial grandeurs, are will- 


ing to pay roundly for the restful charm of natural beauty. 
This worn-out farm, encumbered with mortgages and bur- 
dened with the disgrace of degenerate descendants of wor- 
thy sires, was, therefore, bought for a modest sum. About 
four hundred acres of land, including a protecting strip 
of the rugged old forest and of the growing pines, with 
various necessary “rights-of-way,” the principal owner and 
two or three of his neighbors were only too glad to exchange 
for three thousand dollars in hard cash. From this domain, 
with the aid of an engineer, a tract was selected, twelve hun- 
dred feet square, the natural surface of which scarcely varied 
from a true plane, inclining towards the south at an angle of 
three and one-half degrees. 

Across the north side of this was built a heavy stone wall, 
fifteen feet high and twelve hundred feet long. Thanks to 
the loose ledges that lay just behind and above it, this was 
by no means so formidable an undertaking as it might seem. 
In fact, it was a small affair compared with the unmeasured 
miles of stone fence, pathetic monuments of patient, but mis- 
directed toil, which the earlier farmers, without the aid of 
steam drills, derricks, or dynamite, had piled up around and 
across their wide-spreading farms. 

Outside the enclosure, and near one end of this wall, a 
small chapel and a school-house were built of the same rough 
material, and at the other a small hotel, or rather a large 
kitchen, with a small restaurant attached. The total cost of 
this wall and the three buildings was twenty-five thousand 
dollars. From the wall, as a sort of one-sided backbone, a 
hugh roof was extended over the entire tract of nearly a 
quarter of a mile square. This roof was supported by chest- 
nut posts twenty-five feet high, and standing in rows twenty- 
five feet apart one way and fifty feet the other. Two-thirds of 
the roof was of glass, each section being a simple gabled roof 
seventeen feet wide and twelve hundred feet long, covered 
with glass instead of the common roof boards and shingles. 
Between these glazed roofs, that lay in the form of long tri- 
angular prisons in parallel lines, sloping slightly towards the 
south, were flat roofs eight feet wide, and, of course, twelve 
hundred feet long, following the same general slope toward 
the sun as that of the ground underneath. These were cov- 
ered with asphalt roofing, and were, in effect, broad, flat gut- 
ters between the glass roofs. As they had a constant fall in 
one direction, they carried’ all the rain and melted snow to 
the lower edge of the structure, and by the use of snow 
scrapers, traversing these nearly level spaces, it was easy to 
remove the snow that might lodge upon the glass roofs or 
overload the frame. Along the east and west sides the roof 
dropped to within fifteen feet of the ground,—the height of 
the stone wall at the back. The vertical walls of the south, 
east, and west sides were of wood, the covering being a double 
thickness of hemlock boards, with building paper between 
the two layers. 

Near the middle of the lower side of the plateau there hap- 
pened to be one of those dry ravines, or gulches, by means of 
which the latest earthquake, the final gathering of the waters 
into the sea, or whatever cause gave to this portion of the 
earth’s crust its final shape, had broken up the straight lines 
and flat surfaces that Nature seems to despise. Instead of 
being an inconvenience, this little gorge was readily utilized. 
It was enlarged, covered, and converted into a tunnel about 
eight feet in diameter. It extended several rods below the 
southern side of the enclosure, and was connected at the 
upper end with a large, open well near the center of the en- 
closed tract. This was the main windpipe, and was never 
closed. The air within it was never stationary, but always 
moved either outward or inward. 

At the southeast corner stood the boiler and engine house, 
the former supplying live steam to the long lines of pipe that 
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entirely surrounded the hugh structure and crossed it repeat- 
edly. The engine furnished the power for the electric lights, 
and for various other uses, large and small. An unfailing 


mountain brook supplied the purest spring water, and the | 


drainage was as simple as it was perfect. 
The ground was not enriched by artificial fertilizing, nor 
intended for cultivation ; but loose stones were carefully re- 
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| for warming, but not for cooking purposes. The “fire de- 
partment” consisted simply of a hydrant and a few feet of 

| hose at each of the main posts, from which a dozen streams 

of water from as many different directions could be thrown 

| upon any point at a moment’s notice. 

| About fifty houses were built for special tenants, the rents 
being fixed at ten per cent of the actual cost. As the tem- 


THE ONCE PROSPEROUS FARM. 


moved, and the surface was made as smooth as possible. 
Carriage roads and walks were laid and temporarily hardened 
from an adjacent gravel bank, the purpose being to substitute 
asphalt pavings as rapidly as possible. The entire tract was 
cut up into “city lots,” of which there were one hundred and 
fifty, their average area being about six thousand square feet. 


Thus far the total plant amounted to two hundred and sixty | 


thousand dollars, with these items: 
Land, $3,000 
North wall, chapel, and other outside buildings, 25,000 
Timber for frame and covering boards, 60,000 
Glass for roof, g0,000 
Steam boiler, engine, and adjuncts, 30,000 
Electric lighting, 10,000 
Water, drainage and roads, 7,000 
Flat roofs, 15,000 
Incidentals, 20,000 
Total, $260,000 
The annual rental of each lot was fixed at two hundred 
and fifty dollars. As they were all taken immediately, 
this gave an income of thirty-seven thousand and five hun- 
dred dollars, or eight per cent. on the investment and about 
sixteen thousand dollars for running expenses. The ground 
rent included the use of the sewers, the water, the electric 
light inside the cottages as well as outside, and steam heat 


| perature within the enclosure was never allowed to fall below 
fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit, as the wind never blew except 
the mildest southern zephyrs, which were occasionally ad- 
mitted by opening large doors in the side walls, and as rain 
and snow never fell on this enchanted ground, the houses 
might almost as well have been made of paper and cloth as 


of more substantial materials. Some of them were, indeed, 
little more than tents, but others were substantial and similar 
to the houses of the outside world. Without exception, each 
house had at least one open fireplace, the chimney, of course, 
passing up through the main roof to the outside air. It was 
also expressly stipulated that the soil pipe from every dwell- 
ing should in the same manner have an open ventilation 
through the main roof. The average rent of the houses did 
not exceed one hundred dollars a year. Many of the resi- 
dents kept carriages, mostly pony phaetons or cozy ve- 
hicles of some sort, and there were nearly two miles of 
good driving roads. ‘Tricycles were as common as easy 
chairs. Umbrellas and overshoes were never seen. Shade 
trees were not allowed under the glass, but small, or- 
namental shrubs, bedding and aquatic plants, and all 
sorts of exotics in movable tubs and vases, were abun- 
dant, especially about the fountains in the public parks. 
The inside of the north wall was covered with grape 
vines and ivy, and honeysuckles climbed along the rough 
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surface of the wooden sides. In some of the cottages the 
occupants kept their own cooks and servants. In others 
domestic service was reduced to the lowest terms, and, 
relying upon the public kitchen, something of a codperative 
plan was adopted. 

At first thought it might be supposed that living for months 
in an atmosphere unnaturally warmed would be seriously de- 
bilitating, but this warmth could hardly be called unnatural 
because so large aportion of it was derived from the sun, 
absorbed by the solid parts of the main roofs, which were 
black, the cottage roofs which were always dark, and the 
ground itself, from which the solar warmth was not blown 
away and lost on the snow covered hills and plains. There 
are, moreover, in an average New England winter many days 
when it is safe and pleasant for a moderately sensitive invalid 
to take an hour or two of out door air, and a comfortable 
sleighride is not necessarily a contradiction of terms. Out 
of the question, of course in the real Florida but entirely 
practicable to the dwellers in Joe’s “‘ New England Florida.” 
The sanitary conditions were indeed immeasurably superior 
to those of the ordinary steam heated “first class” hotel or 
dwelling house the occupants of which are kept in a tem- 
perature up among the seventies, day and night, and are yet 
constantly rushing forth into an atmosphere that belongs to 
the frigid zone and into winds that would be fierce for a moun- 
tain top. 

Feeling obliged to make some criticism of the scheme I 
asked John how they contrived to ventilate so large an en- 
closure. 

“What an absurd question,” said he. “There will be 
about a thousand, perhaps fifteen hundred people living in 
this great glass house. How do you ventilate a hall that will 
contain an audicnce of that size? I'll tell you how you do it 
when you want to be very thorough. You make three or four 
holes in the ceiling about two feet square and cover them up 
with ornamental screens and trap doors. Then if the weather 
is not too cold, or fuel too expensive, you open them from one- 
quarter to one-half of their full size and allow the hot air to 
pass gently out, if it wishes to, and knows where to find the 
outlet. 

Sometimes you double the allowance and put in extra 
flues from the bottom of the room with small steam pipes 
or gas jets inside of them to ‘start the current.’ Then 
you cover yéurselves with glory and get into the papers as 
having the most perfect, scientific ventilation. How do you 
ventilate your rooms in the hotels where you spend the win- 
ters, hundreds of you together, with the greatest satisfaction ? 
By a transom over the bedroom door that opens into the 
corridor that leads to a rotunda that has a flue running off to 
a cupola somewhere on the roof with movable valves that are 
commonly closed to keep the snow from blowing in. If the 
corridor happens to be filled with tobacco smoke from the 
billiard room and barber’s shop mixed with cooking odors 
from the kitchen, you keep the transom shut as well as the 
cupola valves. 

“This great enclosure has, in the first plan two hundred 
chimneys leading straight into the upper air, every one of 
of which draws ‘like a house a-fire,’ and all taken together 
are equivalent to a clear opening fourteen feet square in the 
ceiling of your hali fora thousand people. Then if the im- 
perceptible cracks and crevices in its enormous roof and the 
three-quarters of a mile of board walls that surround it could 
be put into one large one it would be equal to a whole broad- 
side of your hotel or hall. Wouldn’t you call that well ven- 
tilated with a hole in the roof fourteen feet square and one 
whole side taken off?” 

John’s illustration was unsound, but he was beyond the 
reach of argument, carried away by his enthusiasm, “I tell 


you” he continued, “there isn’t a single ‘out’ about it. It 
is a triumphant success. Social, sanitary, financial and juve- 
nile—especially juvenile. I’m sorry for boys that have to be 
carried off south or shut up in cities in the winter. Snow- 
balling, coasting, skating and snow forts are as necessary to 
a boy’s education as the spelling book and the blackboard. 
These children have only to get a pass to go outside the walls 
to be in the midst of all the glorious possibilities of a New 
England winter. 

“T can’t go into the social aspect of the situation, but you 
can imagine for one thing what a blessed thing it must be, to 
be able to arrange an out door picnic, a tennis or croquet 
party—base ball is prohibited on account of the glass— 
moonlight walks, serenades, concerts and everything else, 
without the slightest concern about the weather. Why, 
the billiard tables and bowling alleys are out of doors and 
you may- just imagine the satisfaction of playing those 
games in the open air. We have a right to expect great 
things from people who have not the shadow of an excuse 
for thinking or speaking of the weather from one year’s end 
to another. 

“Financially they talk about eight per cent. on the invest- . 
ment, but bless you that is the smallest part of the profit be- 
cause a penny saved is a pennyearned. Here area thousand 
people at least. Do you know what it would cost to carry 
them to Florida and keep them there five or six months? 
Not less than three hundred dollars apiece over and above 
the cost of living at home. That’s three hundred thousand 
dollars a year saved without counting the gain to business 
men of being near at hand, and the saving of the wear and 
tear and worry that result from closing the house or leaving 
it in incompetent hands for half the year. Why, the thing 
more than pays for itself in one year! Then if they choose 
to spend half the profits in improvements they can build an 
‘annex’ every year until half the state of Massachusetts is 
under glass, with orange groves, bananas and fig trees, alli- 
gators, Cherokee roses and all the rest of the tropical beauties 
to be had for the asking.” 

you really think the plan is a success?” 

“A success, good gracious! What have I been talking 
about all this time! Of course it is a success, There’s been 
nothing like it since Columbus discovered America.” 

“That’s good. That’s first rate, and I suppose it has solved 
Joe’s domestic difficulties to the entire satisfaction of al! 
parties.” 

John stared at me. “Solved what?” said he. 

“The domestic complications that you were so anxious 
about the last time I saw you.” 

John continued to stare as if failing utterly to comprehend 
my allusion. 

“Why, you know what I mean. You referred to the matter 
yourself when you first came in this evening. You know 
Joe’s wife couldn’t live in a cold climate and the Colonel’s 
wife couldn’t live in a warm one, the men were in the same 
predicament only just the other way,and they were all get- 
ting consicerably mixed up and out of joint. It ought to be 
an old story to you, for you tried to stir me up with it,” | 
continued, somewhat provoked by John’s real or assumed 
stupidity. 

“ Haven’t the remotest idea what you are driving at,” said 
he, shaking his head solemnly and preparing to go. 

As he gave me his hand to say good night he remarked in 
a most deliberate fashion: ‘Mrs. John and I went down to 
see Joe’s folks last March and found everybody as happy as 
clams. If there’s as much as the tip of the tail of the serpent 
of domestic discord in that glass paradise, nobody has dis- 
covered it yet and, in my opinion nobody ever will.” 

C. Gardner. 
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DOROTHY. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


The harvest fields were bare and sere, 
And hollyhocks hung from their stalks, 
And dead leaves o’er the garden walks 

Rustied in every wind that stirred; 

The elm tree by the garden gate 

No more gave forth the song of bird, 
And empty —lone —its boughs among 
The oriole’s pendant cradle swung. 


Within the low- browed, gray- roofed house, 
Guarded by poplars, gaunt and tall, 
Was held the Puritan festival. 
And there was met a goodly score 
Of guests— fair children, fairer youth, 
Staid middle age. The wide, old door 
Once more had swung to those whose birth 
Made this the dearest spot on earth. 


Yet he who ere was wont to be 
The gayest one among them all 
Had entered not the old home hall; 
An orphaned grandson, reared with pride, 
Afar he roamed in reckless youth, 
Casting all tender bonds aside, 
Nor recking that two aged hearts 
For his ingratitude bore smarts. 


The dinner hour was o’er; the lord 
Of barn- yard flock, whose turkey tones 
Once filled the air, was now but bones, 
And cakes and puddings, tarts and pies, 
Discussed in turn, were borne away — 
Relics of cookery’s mysteries — 
And, growing dark, was put to flight 
By glow of lamp and candle light. 


The long, low kitchen, narrow- paned, 
Which youths and children claimed as court, 
Rang with the voice of mirthful sport — 
With laughter, jest, and simple play — 
While by themselves the others sat 
As happy in their elder way, 
With reminiscence, present joys, 
As were those careless girls and boys. 


From out their midst stole Dorothy, 
Just when the fun was at its height, 
Her heart oppressed by mirth and light, 
And soon adown the garden walk 
She moved,— and tears were on her cheeks; 
The hollyhock hung from its_ stalk ; 
The dead leaves rustled ’neath her tread; 
The pale moon shone upon her head. 


She leaned upon the garden gate, 
And saw the kitchen windows stream 
With ruddy light,— its cheery beam 
Crossing the stretching poplar shade,— 
And thought of others’ mirth but lent 
A deeper sadness as it made 
Her own existence set apart 
From things which light the youthful heart. 


A figure leapt the garden wall, 

And through the poplar shade it came; 
A low voice spoke the maiden’s name, 
And turning, as she fain would fly, 

Her startled eyes were met by his. 
“Do you, then, scorn me, Dorothy? 
And think you that I so have erred 
That you can give no greeting word?” 


Her sudden pallor turned to red, 
And, with a tremble in her tone, 
She laid her hand within his own: 
“A cousin’s greeting, Will Devine, 
I proffer you with kindly thought, 
For not so righteous heart is mine 
That I should scorn my near of kin, 
Nor estimate another’s sin.” 


He kept her hand with both his own. 
“Dear Cousin Dorothy,” he said, 
You shame me for the life I’ve led. 
I came this night, with money spent, 
Heart-angry that my evil way 
Had naught but blighting pleasures lent — 
Came for one look at this old place, 
That ne’er again should see my face; 


“For, knowing that this reckless year,— 
The forging of my grandsire’s name,— 
Had wrapped our family pride with shame, 
I would not face the hard reproof 
Of scornful tongue, averted gaze, 
But, from the gathered friends aloof, 
For one brief while would pause to see 
Reunion that was lost to me. 


“Lingering to ponder if the one 
Who stirs my dreams with her sweet face 
Would miss me from my olden place, 
I saw you, Cousin Dorothy, 
And came, though dreading you would scorn ; 
But such the words you spoke to me, 
My selfish wrath is now regret, 
And I’ll retrieve my honor yet. 


‘The morrow’s ship to foreign lands 
Shall take me with a better heart,— 
Reselved to do a true man’s part,— 

So that, ere many years have flown, 
I may return and right the wrong 
To those who reared me as their own, 
And ask, with heart laid at your feet, 
For love I cannot now entreat.” 


The young girl drew away her hand. 
“Ah! now I scorn you, Will Devine! 
No coward’s love need seek for mine! 


You wronged your kinsfolks’ honest name,— 


You wrung two aged, trusting hearts,— 
And now would hide you from your shame 
In distant lands, and speak as ‘gain 
Both love and honor would attain. 


*“*Go seek forgiveness of those two 
Who reared you with such tender care, 
And show the whole world that you dare 
To stay and live dishonor down 
Among the folks who know your sin, 
And if you meet with scorn and frown, 
’Tis but the bitter recompense 
Of him who sells his innocence.” 


The young man stood with downcast gaze, 
And face that flushed a deeper red 
At every word the maiden said, 
And then, in tones of bitter shame, 
He spoke: “I did not know before 
My manliness so small. Your blame 
Is just, but my life’s greatest prize 
Dies with that scorning in your eyes. 


“IT go, in penitence, to beg 
Forgiveness from the two kind hearts 
My sin has filled with many smarts, 
And thank you for the speech so plain 
That, while it crushes hopes of love, 
Restored my better self again.’ 
The dry leaves rustled as he strode 
Toward where the lighted windows glowed. 


And swift along the garden walk 
A light step followed. At her touch 
He paused upon the moonlit porch. 


“Love pardon grants—should pardoned be,’ 


She said. ‘‘ Forgive my hasty speech. 
No coward’s love you proffered me, 
But my love spoke that unjust blame 
To urge a right retrieve of name.” 


O, doubly blest that happy eve 
When, in the dear old homestead, all 
Observed the Puritan festival ! 
The hearts of aged sire and dame 
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Joyed o’er the erring one, returned 

To win once more an honest name. 
The elders all more kindly seemed 
Than penitential soul had dreamed; 


While through the long, low kitchen rang 
Redoubled sounds of youthful glee, 
And gayest of all was Dorothy. 
The wind might whisper to the leaves, 
Which rustled o’er the garden walks, 
Of tears, and sighs, and all that grieves, 
But now her heart beat out a chime 
That made life all Thanksgiving - time. 


—Mary Clark Huntington. | 
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GRANDFATHER’S DREAM. 
A NEw YEAR IDYL. 


’Tis New Year eve, and Grandfather Grey 
Sits by the hearth in the homestead hall, 
Watching the evening shadows creep, 
The firelight flicker and fall. 
A smile stirs the lips of the kind old man 
As the sounds of mirth smote his ear, 
His children and grandchildren, in lower hall, 
Greeting the glad New Year. 


He, grown weary of noisy glee, 
Had stolen away for a moment’s rest, 

When Blindman’s Buff reached its acme of fun, 
And the Snap-dragon was in quest. 

And now with a sigh for the days “lang syne” 
The old man lifts his face 

To gaze in a mirror that hangs aloft 
Over the chimney place. 


Only the room, in shadowy gloom 
His reflecti » another shadow there, 
His hands folded in weariness, 
The fire-glow on his silvery hair ; 
But suddenly, like a veil drawn back, 
The mirror grows brighter, and at his feet 
He sees reflected a little child 
Lisping its ’plaint in accents sweet. 


A child so like him, the old man turns, 
Listens, as years of joy and pain 
Were but as a day and at father’s knee 
He was but three year’s old again ! 
Once more the mirror is brighter still— 
A lad of ten leans against his knee,— 
This must be Hector, his twin, long dead, 
For who so like him? so bonnie as he? 


Still more radiant the mirror grew, 
And all aglow with girlish grace 
Appears the maiden he woo’d and won, 
Fairest of form, fairest of face ; 
And he sees a youth bend above his chair 
His hands both ot the maiden’s seek, 
As he draws her close in a fond caress, 
Leaving a kiss upon her cheek. 


Brighter the mirror! Who is it that smiles 
On the lover’s caress? that face to him 
Sweeter than heavenly vision vouchsafed, 
Or the face of a holy seraphim ? 
Is it his wife? with the cares and the joy, 
Numbering treasures of burdens well borne ? 
The wife of his youth? the wife of his age? 
The face he had kissed on his marriage morn? 


Then suddenly ’round him a murmur arose; 
About him came touches, tenderly light, 
** Wake, grandpa,” cried voices in soft, subdued tones; 
*“ Wake! we have a// come to bid you good night!” 
He roused from his place with a start of surprise ; 
He had slept; yet, ¢Aere, in the firelight gleam 
He behela in the mirror over his head 
A group strangely like the one of his dream. 


At his feet the babe of his youngest child 
Lisped her good night in childish glee ; 

And Hector, the namesake of he who was dead, 
His son’s eldest boy, leaned against his knee. 
Above him the son and the wife stood and smiled, 
Seeing his waking glance tenderly fall 
On grandmother’s face, so sweetly serene, 
Shunning the sight most blesséd of all. 


‘*Good night to my dear ones,”’ the old man cried, 
“‘T have slept, yet my dream has only been given 

That I saw in truth’s mirror more clearly to-night 
One more of His gifts sent from Heaven! 

In thee God has granted, I see once again, 
Reflected youth, manhood and age, 

Living again in thy love and thy strength 
The turning of life’s final page. 

Glad to fall slumbering, some wintry eve, 
And wake in the dawn, upward borne 

By angels that wait to greet me Beyond, 
In a glad, holy New Year’s Morn!” 


—Olivia Lovell Wilson. 
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A OHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Far, far and near, o’er sea and land, 
The rippling bells of many a chime 
Peal forth, at love’s divine command, 
The joy, the grace of Christmas time. 
Poor sinners we, we bend the knee, 
We bow the heart in humble need: 
“ Lord, let us live anew to Thee, 
For Christ, Thy Christ, is born indeed !”’ 


Ah, let the lowliest heart rejoice 
And claim its kingly brotherhood, 
And let the proudest fix its choice 
In humble paths of doing good. 
No palace decked with costly art, 
With gold and gems, doth shine so fair 
As the low chamber of the heart 
When Christ, the Prince of Peace, is there. 


What though the fields are white with snow 
_ And breath of Winter chills the earth ?— 
Blithe troops of children come and go, 

With gentle faces bright with mirth. 
Their merry Christmas greetings ring 

Like songs of birds when Summer smiled : 
Our gracious Master and our King 

Was born to earth a little child. 


Whose heart so cold it shall not stir 

When Christmas emblems, far and wide,— 
The gifts that household loves prefer,— 

Are sent abroad at Christmas tide ? 
Whose heart so cold, whose heart so old, 

But swells witn joy and childlike mirth 
To see sweet charity enfold 

Her royal mantle round the earth? 


Now each shall find the gift deemed best,— 
The baby’s ring and shining ball, 
The soft-haired doll so quaintly drest, 
Skates, sweetmeats, books,—yea, gifts for all. 
Ah, barren fir, cold juniper, 
Lift high your branches, spread them wide! 
Your day hath come; break forth in bloom 
And clustered fruit at Christmas tide. 


But dearer than the best of gifts 

That e’er by mortal hand was given, 
The gracious charity that lifts 

Our human nature nearer heaven. 
Love, heavenly love on earth below! 

Let all things go if love abide! 
Forget no friend, forgive each foe, 

For Christ was born at Christmas tide. 


—lda Whipple Benham 
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HOLIDAY OARVING. 


THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY AND THE CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 


HOW THEY SHOULD BE CARVED AND SERVED. 


T is as absurd to expect any one to 
carve well without any conception of 
the internal structure of what may be 
placed before him, as to expect one to 
amputate a limb successfully who has | 
no knowledge of human anatomy. If | 
you have some notion of the names 
and the relative position of the bones, 
joints and muscles, you will not look 
for the oyster behind the wing, or the 
pope’s nose near the head, or for white 
meat on the thigh. The best way to 
learn about carving poultry or game is 

to cut them up fora stew or fricassee, provided care be taken 

not to chop them but to disjoint them skilfully. And as prac- 
tice makes perfection in carving, as well as in every other 
art, never allow yourself to be careless about it. 

An essential aid to easy carving, and one often overlooked, 
is that the platter be large enough to hold the portions of 
meat as they are carved, as well as the whole fowl. The per- 
sistency with which some housekeepers cling to a small dish 
for fear the fowl will look lost on a larger one often makes 
successful carving impossible, and inward cursing abundant. 
The platter should be placed near the carver that he may 
easily reach any part of the fowl without turning the fowl 
around. The carver may stand or sit as suits his convenience. 

A very important matter is the quality and condition of the 
knife. It should be made from the best steel, and have a 
narrow, thin, pointed blade, and a handle easy to grasp, and 
be of a size adapted to the article to be carved and to the 


TO CARVE A TURKEY. 


person using it. Be as particular to keep it sharp as to have 
it bright and clean, ahd never allow it to be used to cut 
bread or for any other than its legitimate purpose. ‘There 
should be a crook or guard on the end of the handle to enable 
the carver to grasp it more securely and use all the strength 
necessary. The handle should be long enough to reach from 
the tip of the fore finger to an inch beyond the back side of 
the hand so that the edge of the hand, about an inch above 
the wrist, rests against the handle of the knife. In dividing 
a difficult joint the manipulations should be made, not by 
turning the hand, but by turning the knife with the fingers. 
In this way the position of the point of the blade can be more 


Bring the wings and thighs up close to the body and fasten 
them in position either with skewers or by tying with twine. 
The ends of the drum sticks may be laid over the edges of 
the side bone and fastened above the tail, or they may be 
outside of the side bone and fastened, one on each side of the 
tail, with a short skewer. Skewers are preferable to twine as 
they more surely hold the bird in position. 

After cooking, remove all the skewers and the strings from 
the neck and apron; free the ends of the drum sticks from 
the body and trim them with a paper ruffle. Take a piece of 
thin white paper 8 inches long by 1% inches wide, fold it 
lengthwise and begin at the folded edge and cut half way 
across the width in narrow strips % of an inch apart. Open 
the paper and paste one uncut edge slightly below the other 
so the cut portion will have a rounded appearance. When 
dry, take one end and coil it around the end of the drum 
stick. This will enable the carver to touch the drum sticks, 
if necessary, without soiling his hands. 

Skilful carvers do not agree as to the position of a bird on 
the platter. Some prefer to have the neck at the right hand, 
but I think the majority prefer to have it at the left. Some 
can cut more easily toward the right than toward the left 
hand, just as some women can needle a thread more easily 
than they can thread a needle. The carving will be done 
with more grace if the one who carves works easily and 
naturally, instead of attempting to follow an arbitrary rule. 
The position of the bird in these directions is with the neck 
at the left. 

But all who carve, whether skilfully or awkwardly, do agree 
that the largest platter that can be found is none too large for 
aturkey. Should the turkey fill the space within the rim of 
the platter, provide an extra dish, also a fork for serving. 

It facilitates the work of carving to remove the drum sticks 
first. Take the end of the drum stick, protected by the 
ruffle, in the left hand, and cut it off at the joint. The joint 
in the leg is not quite in the middle of the curve but a trifle 
nearer the thigh. It requires some practice to strike this 
joint in the right spot, and if the bird be very tender or over- 
cooked the second joint or side bone even may come off with 
the drum sticks. So be careful not to pull the leg away from 
the body but make a straight cut from the top of the joint, 
down and through the joint, then lay the leg to one side. 

This is not a common method of carving but I have often 
seen it done very skilfully. It is much easier than to hold the 
drum stick with the fork while separating it from the second 
joint after they have been taken from the body, and if it be 
taken off before the end of the bone or the ruffle becomes 
moistened by contact with the juice of the cut meat, the 
fingers will not be soiled. If the turkey be very large, slice 
the meat from the leg as soon as it is cut off and then lay the 
bone aside on the extra dish. The drum sticks are often not 
used at the first serving of the turkey, but are deviled and 
broiled for another meal. 

Put the fork in firmly as far as it will go across the middle 
of the breast bone, and if the whole bird is to be carved do 
not remove it until the breast is separated from the back. 

Opinions vary as to which should be removed first, the 
wing or the leg, but it is safe to follow this general rule: If 
the wing be so long, or the bird be trussed in such a way that 


easily changed as the joint may require. 
The fork should have two slender, curving tines about 


three-eights of an inch apart and two and a half inches long, | 


and should have a guard. 
Turkeys should be carefully trussed. Slip the skin of the 


neck back and cut off the neck close to the body, leaving at | 


least three inches of the skin on the bird. After filling the 
space where the crop was with stuffing, draw the neck skin 


the end of the wing comes close to the thigh, remove the 
wing first and then it will not be in the way when removing 
the second joint. 

Cut through the flesh on the top of the shoulder, work the 
point of the knife into the joint and press it outward, and 
when the joint separates cut through the flesh close to the 
body but do not take any of the breast with the wing. Then 
| cut through the skin between the thigh, or second joint, and 


| | together with a strong thread and fasten it over on the back. : 
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the body. Bend the leg over with the knife and the joint will 
be disclosed. Cut through the flesh from above down toward 
the tail and if the joint does not separate easily turn the 
knife and cut from the tail toward the joint. Make a clean 
cut, not a jagged one, and leave a generous portion of the 
meat on the side bone. Then remove the wing and second 
joint on the other side. 

Sometimes the side bone will separate from the back and 
come off with the second joint, and many prefer to take it off 
at this time. It can be done by cutting the skin above and 
pressing the knife in close to the back bone, cutting along 
the edge and prying it off. But if the bird be tough, do not 
attempt it at this stage of the process. 
many considered the choicest portion, and is often left un- 
touched because the carver is too negligent to offer it, or the 
guest does not like to express a preference for it for fear of 
exposing the host’s inability to carve it easily. 

Shave off the breast in thin slices, beginning just above the 
wing and slanting slightly from the front of the breast bone 
down toward the wing. Be careful to take a portion of crisp 
outside on the edge of each slice. The knife must have a 
very keen edge to enable you to do this neatly. By cutting 
in this slanting direction the meat is cut across the grain in- 
stead of with the grain, as is the case when the cuts are 
parallel with the breast bone. 

After the breast is carved, cut across the crisp skin near the 
neck and below the breast in order to reach the stuffing. In- 
sert the point of the knife at the front of the breast bone, turn 
back the wish bone and separate it. Press the point of the 
knife through the cartilage at each side of the front of the 
breast bone, separating the collar bones from the breast. Tip 
the body slightly, slip the knife under the end of the shoulder 
blade (it lies close to the back bone not quite half way down 
from the neck) and turn it over toward the wing joint. Re- 
peat this process on the opposite side. Cut across the thin 
ribs, or through the cartilage which divides the ribs, on each 
side, separating the breast bone from the back. Lay the breast 
bone to one side, and now remove the fork from it. Take 
the stuffing from the back. ‘Turn the back over, place the 
knife midway just below the ribs and with the fork lift up the 
tail end, separating the back from the upper part of the body. 
Place the fork in the middle of the back bone and cut close 
to the back bone from one end to the other on each side, 
freeing the side bone. 

It is not often necessary to cut up the whole body of the 
turkey, and even if the meat will be needed, it can be taken 
off without disjointing the bones. After the breast is sliced 
and the wish bone removed (which some child is always sure 
to want), tip the bird over slightly and with the point of the 
knife remove the oyster lying in the hollow of the side bone, 
and also the small portion of dark meat found on the lower 
end of the side bone. The pope’s nose is a choice bit relished 
by many. Then remove the fork and divide the wings at the 
joints; if the drum sticks were not taken off at first, separate 
them from the second joint. Cut off the meat from the second 
joint of the wing and also from the thigh, as these, when 
large, are more than one person requires, and it is incon- 
venient to have so large bones on one’s plate. If no prefer- 
ence be expressed, help equally to both light and dark meat 
and stuffing. 

If the family be small and the turkey is to be served for a 
second dinner, carve only from the side nearest you. Then 
the turkey will be left with one half entire, and, if placed in a 
clean platter with the cut side nearest the carver and gar- 
nished wi‘h parsley, will present nearly as fine an appearance 
to all but the carver as when first served. 

The second or third serving of a turkey depends very much 
upon the care taken in putting it away. Do not, as is so often 


The side bone is by | 


done, leave it on the platter just as it came from the table but 
put the crumbs of stuffing back into the body, put the slices of 
cut meat together, and cover them with the skin or protect 
them from the air so they will not become hard. Should 
there be nothing left apparently but the bones, do not let 
them become dry by being exposed to the air, but scrape off 
every particle of the meat and stuffing at once. Cover the 
meat until you are ready to use it, and put the bones on to 
boil for soup or gravy. Often from a seemingly bare carcass 
enough may be obtained to make a savory dish of scalloped 
meat sufficient for another meal. 

A green goose neatly trussed and “done to a turn” looks 
very tempting on the platter, but there is so little meat in pro- 
portion to the size of the bird that unless it be skilfully carved 
only a small number can be served. The breast of a goose is 


TO CARVE A GOOSE, 


broader and flatter than that of a turkey. It should be 
carved differently, although many writers give the same 
directions for carving both. The ligaments connecting the 
bones are usually very tough, and much more skill and 
strength are required than for carving other fowls. 

Place it on the platter with the head at the left. Insert the 
knife firmly across the ridge of the breast bone. Cut through 
the flesh where the wing joins the body, work the point of the 
knife into the joint and with the side of the knife press the 
wing over from the body, and cut until the joint separates. 
Then cut through the flesh and separate it from the body. 
Cut between the leg and the body, press the leg over with the 
side of the knife until you see the joint. Then cut through 
the flesh close to the body. If it be a tender bird the joint 
will separate easily as soon as the leg is bent over, but if it be 
old and tough you will have to feel with the knife for the 
joint. This thigh joint is tougher and requires more skill in 
separating than the second joint of a turkey. It lies farther 
under and nearer the back bone. But practice and famil- 
iarity with its location will enable one to strike it accurately. 

In carving the breast, begin at the wing and cut straight 
down through the meat to the bone the whole length of the 
breast, as indicated by the long lines in the cut. Cut down 
in the same way in parallel slices as thin as can be cut until 
you come to the ridge of the breast bone. Cut down between 
the wish bone and the breast to the wing, then slip the knife 
under the slices at the lower end of the breast and separate 
them from the bone. Lay them aside, then cut in the same 
manner on the other side of the breast. Make several cuts 
at right angles with the breast bone through the skin and 
stuffing between the breast and tail, and remove the stuffing. 

With the fork still in the breast bone, tip the bird over 
slightly and with the point of the knife remove the delicate 
portion in the hollow of the side bone ; a little may be shaved 
off from the lower edge of the side bone. Separate the wish 
bone from the point of the breast. It will be found to be 
more curving than that of a turkey, and exceedingly difficult 
to separate at its junction with the wing joint. The collar 
bone, shoulder blade, breast bone and side bone may be sep- 
arated according to the directions for carving a turkey. 

Unless you need the practice or wish to exercise what skill 


you already possess, it is not worth while to cut up the whole 
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wish bone, shoulder blade and side bone may be cut off with- 
out disjointing the bones. So as soon as the breast is carved 
remove the fork and disjoint the legs and wings, and begin 
to serve. 

As there is so little meat on the first joint of the wing many 
people prefer to cut it off before trussing the goose, and it 
certainly aids in the carving to have it removed. 

There is no objection to removing the drum sticks first, as 
suggested in the direction for carving a turkey, should one 
prefer that method and be able to strike the joint easily. 

—Mary J. Lincoln. 


THE AMERIOAN CARVER. 


A batchelor tried to carve a goose, 
In vain! 
He could not find a thigh-bone loose, 
’ Twas plain; 
He stuck a fork in the creature’s breast, 
And gravy spurted over his vest, 
The guests all smiled like seraphs blest 
Again. 


The carver’s face was red and white, 
Indeed ; 
He sawed away, if that he might 
Succeed ; 
His collar parted with a snap, 
His coat-tail flapped with many a flap, 
The goose slid in the hostess lap 
With speed.—Philadelphia News. 
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SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 


The fields were gay with waving grain, 
Rare carpets spread o’er hill and plain, 
The birds sang out their glad refrain. 


Yon forests deep were clothed in green, 
While ’round them, like a glittering sheen, 
The ripening corn did sing, I ween. 


Thus was that summer day so fair, 
Glad incense burdened all the air, 
While joyous life was everywhere. 


A lad and lassie, rich in love, 
In hymen’s bonds were strongly wove, 
’ Midst blessings falling from above. 


And then a cot,—a little farm ; 
Two willing hearts,—no fear of harm; 
A husband’s love—and strong, right arm. 


At eventide, when toil was o’er, 
They sat outside the cottage door 
And builded castles by the score. 


The fields are bare and turning brown, 
The leaves are falling gently down, 
Yon forests wear a russet crown. 


The years of summer life have sped. 
Two-score and ten since they were wed. 
Hoarfrost hath fallen on each head. 


The little cot hath gone from sight, 
But, in its place, so warm and bright, 
The great old house doth stand to-night. 


What of the harvest in these years? 
A harvest sown in joy and tears. 
What of the hopes, and sighs, and fears ? 


A perfect life, a harvest grand, 
Of children, such a loving band ; 
Of worldly goods, of gold, of land. 


But there was toil; oft hard the way. 
Yet, they did trust, and watch, and pray, 
Since they were wed, that summer day. 


—Gay Davidson. 
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ONE OHRISTMAS. 


AND Two CHRISTMAS TREES. 


OU never saw a Christmas tree!” ex- 
claimed Ruth, with a look of pity in her 
big gray eyes. 

“Never saw a Christmas tree!” ech- 
oed Daisy, who always followed her 
sister’s lead. 

The children had not heard me enter, 
so I stood still and enjoyed the pretty 
* sight. The big, old-fashioned kitchen 
was unlighted save by the blazing pine 
logs in the fireplace at the end of the 
room ; but no lamps were necessary, for 
the firelight penetrated into all the cor- 
ners, bringing out in full relief the straight, wooden chairs and 
the strings of red peppers and shelves of shining tins that 
decorated the walls. That firelight seemed to be having a 
very jolly time all by itself, for now it flashed upon Aunt 
Cindy, who, plump and black, with the most brilliant of tur- 
bans on her head, was hurrying about preparing the supper; 
now it nestled in Ruth’s bonny brown hair, or played among 
Daisy’s golden curls; and now it flashed upon the ebony face 
and shining teeth of Ma’y Jane, who was peeling potatoes. 

It was Ma’y Jane who had called forth the exclamations of 
surprise, and it was she who answered wonderingly, ‘“’Deed 
no, miss, I nebber se’ed um ; what is a Christmas tree?” 

Thereupon Ruth began such a dazzling description that 
Ma’y Jane’s fingers soon stopped work, while her eyes and 
mouth gradually opened wider and wider until Aunt Cindy. 
who was listening, too, suddenly remembered supper, and 
cried out, “Why don’t you min’ yo’ business, you lazy, no- 
count nigger, you, ’ste’d o’ standin’ thar lookin’ like you was 
out o’ yor min’! I specs you is sometimes, ‘deed I do!” 

Thinking that the luckless Ma’y Jane would finish her work 
sooner without the children, I called them away and soon for- 
got the incident; but Ruth did not, as I found out later. 

After supper we were all gathered around the bright wood 
fire in the library as usual. The dear little mother, for whose 
sake we had left Boston with its bleak winds, and had come 
to this quaint old Virginian farmhouse “three miles from 
anywhere,” as Aunt Jessie said, was of course in the middle 
of the group. Daisy sat in her lap, while Ruth, Rob, Aunt 
Jessie and I were seated near her. 

This after-supper hour was the pleasantest in the day to us, 
and we always reserved any especially important or interest- 
ing subject until then. This evening, however, no one 
seemed very talkative, and we had fallen into a silence which 
Ruth broke by asking, “ Mamma, can we have a Christmas 
tree this year as usual?” 

“You can have one if you want it, Ruthie, but what makes 
you so anxious about it?” 

“ Because,” answered Ruth, “this afternoon I -was in the 
kitchen talking to Ma’y Jane, and just think! she never saw 
a Christmas tree in her life! And I thought that if Daisy 
wouldn’t mind, instead of having our tree, we could have a 
big one in the kitchen and ask Ma’y Jane, and Aunt Cindy, 
and Uncle Si, and all the colored people here to see it; and I 
thought,” she added shyly, “that perhaps, instead of giving 
me any present, you would take the money to give each of 
them something. You wouldn’t mind, would you?” 

Mamma lovingly drew Ruth close to her as she said ‘* What 
does Daisy think? Would she be willing to give up her tree 
and let the poor colored people have one instead ?” 

Daisy’s pretty little forehead was puckered up into a very 
unbecoming frown as she pondered over the question, for she 
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didn’t want to be selfish, but she dd want her tree. Suddenly 
her brow cleared and she exclaimed in triumph, “ Let’s have 
both, mamma!” 

There was a general laugh, and Aunt Jessie exclaimed, 
“We can have both of course. Daisy can have all the orna- 
ments for her tree, and I am sure that Ruth, Rob, Marian 
and I can fix a tree for the kitchen very nicely!” 

Mamma hesitated a little, thinking that this was hardly the 
way to teach Daisy generosity, but Daisy was only a baby 
after all, and it ended by Aunt Jessie having her own way— 
as she generally did. 

We formed a society then and there, with Aunt Jessie for 
president, and mamma and papa for honorary members. We 
took up a collection, and as mamma and papa each gave half 
a dollar we received a little over two dollars, which we spent 
as follows: 


1% dozen candles @ 10 cents, ‘ $o 15 

1% “ candle holders @ 20 cents, 30 

4 yards paper cambric @ 6cents, . 24 

4 dozen pop corn @ cents, ‘ 40 

10 sheets tissue paper, : - F ‘ 10 

Colored papers, ‘ 30 

Cheap cologne, 3 20 

This left us a little money which we spent in candy to put 
with the pop corn that we had decided to use in its place, 
as it was so much cheaper. 
First we made the decorations. Some of the papers were 
cut into strips a third of an inch wide and three or four inches 
long, and made into chains. Then we made cornucopias of 
all sizes, from little tiny ones “ for looks” to big ones which 
we filled with pop corn. Ruth and Daisy had a great many 
silver “ Sapolio” papers, and out of them we made stars and 
shields and cut letters to decorate tissue paper banners and 
flags. Aunt Jessie drew on two or three of the papers quaint 
little figures which we cut out, making pretty silver silhou- 


ettes ; but everything that we made out of these wrappers had | 


either to be made double or to be pasted upon card board. 
Very marvelous tissue paper flowers of all shapes and sizes 
were made, but the strings of pop corn made the prettiest 
trimming of all. 

Making the presents was still greater fun. We collected 
all the old Christmas and birthday cards and advertisements 
that we could find and they were invaluable to us. The 
cards with the prettiest faces were saved for paper dolls, the 
bodies being made of card board and the dresses of tissue 
paper. ‘I'wo or three of the largest cards were pasted upon 
old box covers and then cut into odd, irregular shapes so as 
to make puzzles, and a few more were framed with pressed 
leaves, but most of them were used for scrap books. Two 
scrap books were made of old seed catalogues filled with 
cards and pictures, and three of cambric. Then Aunt Jessie 
and I hunted up some old ribbons which we pressed and dyed 
so that they looked almost as good as new. Ruth found a 
number of little medicine bottles (which had contained ho- 
meopathic pills) that she washed, filled with cheap cologne, 
and fastened upon cards, while Rob and Daisy made pin- 
wheels, the former whittling the handles, and the latter 
cutting the papers. 

Daisy, by the way, as soon as she found that she could have 
her own tree, became very generous and contributed not a 
little to our store. Mamma and auntie gave her some odds 
and ends of worsteds, and mamma showed her how to make 
reins with a spool and four pins, and the little maiden was 
so industrious that she made two pairs before Christmas. 
Ruthie, however, made the greatest success. 

We had been working all day with the colored papers, and 
the table was covered with scraps of all shades and sizes. 


“Tt seems a pity to throw all these away,” I remarked as I 
was clearing the table, “but I don’t know what else to do 
with them.” : 

“Oh, Marian, don’t throw them away,” cried Ruth, “I 
know what we can do with them. Don’t you remember that 
when Cousin Nell was sick there was nothing she liked better 
than the box of papers cut into different shapes, stars and 
diamonds and all such things? There were none of them 
more than an inch square, and she used to make patterns in 
the different colors, and with fifty pieces she made hundreds 
of patterns.” ° 

Ruth’s plan worked very nicely, for it used up the scraps, 
and it was fascinating to cut the little circles, shells, scallops 
—in short, any pretty shapes we could think of—from the 
bright papers. We made several lots of fifty each and put 
them into envelopes, and we learned afterwards that none of 
our presents gave more satisfaction than these. 

Our last venture was “ sliced animals.” The pictures were 
cut from books and papers, pasted upon card board, and cut 
into strips; and, as the children were not critical, it made no 
difference that the pictures were of different sizes. Of course 
all the extra work, in addition to the presents for the family, 
kept us very busy, but how we did enjoy it! And, as Christ- 
mas drew near, what jolly times we had in the kitchen pop- 
ping (and eating) corn while Aunt Cindy told us stories! And 
what fun we had gathering greens in the woods and trimming 
the house and setting up the two trees,—for Daisy was to 
have her’s Christmas morning. 

But most of all I wish I could tell you of Christmas night 
in the kitchen. The big tree looked so pretty that we felt 
justly proud of our work, and if we needed any reward we 
had it when at seven o’clock we let the people in. Benches 
and chairs had been brought into the room and every one 
was occupied, and such a lot of bright faces when the candles 
were lighted! Mamma had added a few substantial gifts for 
the older ones so that there was something for every one, and 
everybody was so pleased! Ma’y Jane, skipping here and 
there like a streak of very black lightening, was in her ele- 
ment, and acted, after the first excitement was over, as if 
Christmas trees were every day occurrences,—although very 
pleasant ones. 

All too soon the candles burned out and the kitchen was in 
darkness ;—but suddenly a big log in the fireplace burst into 
flame, sending ruddy light over the happy faces; then some 
one began to sing. And how they dd sing! heads, hands 
and feet keeping time, and yet not making noise enough to 
spoil the tune. Fora long time they sang the old camp-meet- 
ing songs (we having gone into the library, leaving the doors 
open so that we could hear plainly); then they began to leave, 
two and three at atime. But as the last ones left the house 
they began a song again, and we heard the words growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance : 

*T’m sure I’m right, so how can I be wrong? 
Down with Jesus in de valley.” 

And then—the clock struck twelve and Christmas day 

had gone. 


—Dorothy Nelson. 
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A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPHER SAYS: 

That what a sober man thinks, the drunkard tells. 

That, although a woman’s age is her own, she does not own it. 

That the great high-road of human welfare lies along the old 
highway of steadfast well-doing. 

That it is the easiest thing in the world to discover all the de- 
fects in a man when we do not like him. 

That a man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; therefore, 
let him seasonably water the one and destroy the other. 
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OHRISTMAS OARDS 


*“ BLOOMING WITH FLOWERS AND GOODLY WITH FRvuITs.” 


“ EFORE the days of Christmas cards, it was 

n% often a puzzle to the gift-giver what should 

be bestowed upon certain recipients. The 

purse might be heavy, time plenty and 

taste not wanting, but various sensibilities 

js. had to be respected, various prejudices 

ge observed, and the glory of gift-giving was 

@ and study involved. All that has passed 

away within this decade. A visit to the 

nearest art-store does, indeed, produce 

embarrassment, but it is an embarrass- 

ment of riches. There are spread before you not scores, but 

hundreds of cards, showing every kind and degree of artistic 

talent, and picturing, one might almost say, everything in the 
known world. 

You choose a tiny one for the child, fringed and tasseled to 
please baby eyes; large and more luxurious for the dainty 
maiden ; a restful one, a sea or sky view, for the tired eyes of 
the mother; and for the grandmother, a picture that, follow- 
ing her known likings, shall help to make the latest of many 
Christmases the very happiest. 

Nor is a Christmas card a suitable gift for ladies only. 
Grandpapa likes one to keep his place in the big Bible; papa 
has his little daughter’s gift pinned high on the wall over his 
desk ; even the Harvard student disdains not to add such a 
trophy to the many relics that decorate—or otherwise—his 
room at college ; and the ten-year-old youngster proudly adds 
to his overflowing scrap-book the last Christmas card. Each 
has a legend or melodious verse ; each is bestowed with love 
enough for a hundred gifts; your duty is done, your happi- 
ness increased in this simple manner, for by making others 
happy, you kindle a live and lasting glow in your own heart. 
The social, the beauteous and friendly side of life is shown in 
this charming way, and harmonies of all kinds spring from it. 

It is almost impossible to set bounds to the influence which 
our Christmas cards may carry. Far and wide they fly, each 
year extending their circuit. Nothing coarse, nothing low or 
unrefined ever finds room here; the humblest card bears a 
message of good will and loving kindness which must surely 
leave its impress. It is universally admitted that culture of 
the eye to perceive the beautiful and to admire it, opens the 
heart and elevates the understanding; and as far as Christmas 
cards help along to this desirable end, they do a work worthy 
of the season which celebrates the birthday of One whose life 
was spent in helping and uplifting. While the education of 
the heart and head is going on simultaneously, surely a great 
and noble work is done, and the means by which it is accomp- 
lished cannot be called small or unworthy. 

What, now, are the requisites for the ideal Christmas card ? 
Primarily, it must bear some reference to the beautiful and 
gracious Life the mortal birth of which this day commemor- 
ates. It shall contain the lineaments of little children, be- 
cause this is pre-eminently a child’s holiday. It shall blossom 
with flowers and be goodly with fruits. It shall in this lati- 
tude, so please you, be brilliant with frost and snow. Stars 
shall twinkle through it, and pictured birds add their mute 
music. It must contain no dark shades, no grotesque shapes 
must disfigure its fair face; it must shadow forth, plainly as 
picture can, the gladness of the time, the “ Peace on earth, 
good will to men” that rings across the centuries; and if, in 
addition to the artist’s pencil, the poet who still hears echo- 
ing in his soul the song of the angels, can reproduce it in 
mortal fashion and inscribe it below the picture, then is our 
Christmas card complete. 


Let the artist approach this work with reverent and faithful 
effort, for it shall meet the eyes of thousands whom he knows 
not. Whatever is holy, whatever is high, whatever is beauti- 
ful, is none too good for a Christmas card. When the real 
significance of each picture is shown, it must be so that he 
who runs may read; plain and unmistakable, it shall indicate 
that its aim is not only to cheer, but elevate; not only help, 
but make happy. An artist who strives with all the strength 
he possesses, cannot fail, invisible throngs of angels shall 
guide him to success. 

A Christmas card is a gift which pleases all and can offend 
none. It is suited to all ages and conditions in life. It may 
be made to fit all purses, slender or plump. Many persons 
bestow Christmas cards who would know not how to give, 
were this pretty and easy way not revealed. Of course our 
cards differ, as one star differeth from another star in glory, 
but all shine with the light of good will and patient effort. 
And with what a wealth of fancy are these cards adorned! 
Plush-mounted, silk-trimmed, arrayed in satin and velvet, gold 
and silver, nothing is known too good for the embellishment 
of Christmas cards. In varied shapes they troop; banners 
and bannerets, stars, shields, fans, easels, screens and crosses 
and a hundred dainty conceptions that add to their beauty 
and value. Each artist’s peculiar technique is faithfully pre- 
served in the adornment of his card, and fringes and tassels 
are subordinate to its beauty. 

Then let the good work goon. As long as love is better 
than disdain, as long as friendship is better than enmity, let 
Christmas cards fly on their errands of peace, and God speed 


them to their destination ! 
—Eleanor W. F. Bates. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Along Judea’s vales 
Went up a gladsome cry, 
When through her vine-clad hills and dales 
The Nazarene passed by. 


Forth from their darkened homes, 
The sick and maimed they bear; 
The beggar from the wayside comes, 
The leper from his lair. 


They throng the city street, 
The Jordan’s waves they stem, 
To lay their burdens at His feet, 
Or touch His garment’s hem. 


Lo! from the frozen North 
To summer’s torrid sway, 
Through all the highways of the earth, 
The Christ will pass to-day. 


He comes to-day who came 
The Judean hills among, 
And children lisp His hallowed name 
In every land and tongue. 


Peace to the troubled breast! 
Light to the darkened eye! 
And to the weary-ladened, rest! 
Jesus is passing by. 


—Llizabeth M. Griswold. 


“WHat is music, if sweet words 
Rising from tender fancies be not so? 
Methinks there is no sound so gentle, 
None, not even the South-wind young, when first he comes 
Wooing the lemon-flowers, for whom he leaves 
The coasts of Baiae; not melodious springs, 
Though heard i’ the stillness of their native hills; 
Not the rich viol, trump, cymbal, nor horn, 
Guitar nor cittern, nor the pining flute, 
Are half so sweet as tender human words.”-—/roctor. 
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Driginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 


[This series of papers is Original in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING and 2s not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares tor 
publication regularly.) 

XXVIII. 


For THE FALL AND WINTER HOLIDAYS. 
THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S. 


E are again approaching the fes- | 


tive season of the year when the 
table plays such an important 
part in social life. Thanksgiv- 
ing is usually observed in New 
England—what a pity the ob- 
servance is not general through- 


out the country!—as a day of | 
family gatherings and bountiful | 
As it comes at the end | 
of harvesting, when there are | 
generous supplies of fruits and | 
vegetables in the farmers’ store- | 
houses, with poultry at its best | 


tables. 


and in great abundance, the ten- 
dency has always been to over- 
load the table. 
fashioned Thanksgiving dinner 
calls for turkey cooked in one or 
two ways, chicken pie, roast chicken, a great many vegetables, 
a rich pudding, a great variety of pies, and nuts, raisins and 
fruit. There must necessarily be a sameness from year to 
year. It is well, however, to change the soup and vegetables 
as much as is practicable, and to have a light pudding, fewer 
pies, and some cold dessert, like jellies or creams; or, better 
still, a frozen dish,—ice cream, sherbet or mousse. An ele- 
gant—and, if properly cooked, perfect—dinner might consist 
of a simple soup, roast turkey with cranberry sauce and three 
vegetables, a light salad, ice cream, cake, fruit and coffee. 
But, perfect as such a dinner might be, there would be disap- 
pointment if it were offered on Thanksgiving day; therefore 
we must keep ina measure to the old traditions, lightening 
the meal where we can without seeming to change the style. 
Dishes of confectionery, and salted nuts, such as almonds, 
peanuts and hazelnuts, should be served as dessert and after- 
ward placed where the members of the household can help 
themselves. Young folks especially enjoy such an after- 
dinner treat. No matter what the hour may be at which din- 
ner is served the supper should be light, for two reasons: the 
guests will not require much after a hearty dinner, and the 
housekeeper and servants should have time for rest. 

Christmas comes later than Thanksgiving and the tradi- 
tions are of a different kind. Instead of the turkey we have 
the goose ; and no matter what else may be omitted, the plum 
pudding should not be. Anything in the way of fish, poultry 
or game may be served on this day, provided the goose is not 
left out. Besides the pudding there should be a light dessert ; 
for many people do not eat plum pudding and mince pie. 
When it is possible to obtain holly, use some of the leaves 
and berries to decorate the pudding and the fruit dish. 

There are no special traditions connected with the dinner 
for New Year’s day; and although the meal is often made a 
feature of the holiday, a lighter bill of fare than those for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas will suffice. 


THANKSGIVING. 
Consommeé. 


Oysters a la Poulette, 
with Puff-Paste Triangles. 


A genuine old- | 


Roast Turkey. 
Cauliflower in Cream Sauce. Mashed and Browned Potatoes. 
Squash. 


Cranberry Jelly. Celery. 


Saddle of Venison. 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes. LE scaloped Tomatoes. 
Currant Jelly. 


Celery Salad. 


Orange Snow Pudding. 

Apple Pie. Cheese. Mince Pie. 
Ice Cream. 
Nuts. 
Coffee. 


CHRISTMAS. 
Green Pea Soup. 


Fruits. Raisins. 


Breaded Fillets of Fish, Tartar Sauce. 


Roast Goose. 
Mashed Potatoes. 


Apple Sauce. 


Mashed Turnips. Creamed Onions. 


Potted Pigeons. 
Vegetables a la Jardiniére. 


Lettuce Salad. 


Boiled Rice. 


Christmas Plum Pudding, Wine Sauce. 

Orange Sherbet. 
Fruit. 
Coffee. 


Cake. Candy. 


New YEar’s Day. 
Bisque of Oysters. 


Flalibut au Gratin. 


Roast Chicken. 
Potato Balls with Parsley Butter. 
Cranberry Sauce. Minced Spinach. Stewed Celery. 


Larded Grouse, with Bread Sauce. 
French Peas. 


French Vegetable Salad. 


New Years Pudding, Imperial Orange Sauce. 
Biscuit Tortoni. 
Fruit. Cake. 
Coffee. 


Escaloped Tomatoes. 

For this dish use one can of tomatoes, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one of sugar, one teaspoonful of onion juice and one cupful of dried 
bread crumbs. 

Reserve one-fourth of a cupful of the bread crumbs and one 
tablespoonful of butter. Mix all the remaining ingredients and 
turn them into an escalop dish. Sprinkle them with the crumbs 
which were saved and dot with the reserved butter. Bake in a 
moderate oven for half an hour, and serve without delay. 
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Christmas Plum Pudding. 

The materials required are one quart of cracker crumbs, rolled 
very fine, three pints of milk, six eggs, half a cupful of finely 
chopped suet, or half a cupful of melted butter, one pound of stoned 
raisins, one pound of currants, one-quarter of a pound of chopped 
citron, two cupfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one dessert- 
spoonful each of ground clove and cinnamon, and one grated 
nutmeg. 

Stone the raisins in this way: Put half a cupful ina bowl and 
pour boiling water over them. Let them stand for a few minutes, 
then pour off the water and it will be found an easy matter to re- 
move the stones. Do all the raisins in this manner. When too 
many are put in the water at once some are likely to lose their fine 
flavor; and it may also be said that the work will be harder if the 
water is allowed to cool. 

Now chop the citron. Roll the crackers and put them in a large 
bowl. Have the milk slightly warm—not hot—and pour it over the 
crackers. Beat the eggs till they are light. Add the sugar to 
them, and beat a little longer; then add this mixture and the salt 
and butter to the cracker and eggs. Now add the spice and fruit 
Turn into a well buttered earthen pudding-pot and bake for seven 
hours in a very slow oven. Serve witha rich wine sauce; or a 
sauce flavored with something else than wine may be used. This 
pudding can be baked several days or even a week before it is to 
be used. Steam it for an hour or two when it is to be served. 

The pudding-pot used should hold almost a gallon and be eight 
or ten inches deep. 

Christmas Trifle. 

This is made of the whites of six eggs and the yolks of four, one 
cupful and a half of sugar, half a cupful of water, half a cupful of 
flour, two oranges, half a teaspoonful of cream-of-tartar, a small jar 
of strawberry preserve, and two quarts of whipped cream. 

Sift and measure the flour. Put three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar in a small bowl and grate on it the peel of one orange. 
Separate the whites and yolks of the eggs, putting the former in a 
large mixing bowl and four of the yolks in a small bowl. Put the 
remaining yolks ina cup. Cover this cup and set it away in a cool 
place until the contents are needed. They can be used for cus- 
tards, squash pies, puddings, etc., or may be stirred into a cream 
sauce or soup at the last moment of cooking. 

Beat the whites of the eggs toa stiff, dry froth and gradually 
beat into them the sugar and orange rind. When all the sugar has 
been beaten into the whites, beat the four yolks till they are light 
and add them to the mixture. Now stir in the cream-of-tartar and 
flour. Beat the mixture well] and turn it intoa deep, round, un- 
buttered baking-pan—a large charlotte russe mould will answer. 
Bake for half an hour ina very slow oven. When it is done take 
the pan from the oven and turn it upside down ona sieve. When 
the cake is cool slip a broad-bladed knife between it and the sides 
of the pan and take it out. Place the cake, bottom side down, in a 
large glass dish. 

Put the half-cupful of water and the remaining three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar in a small*saucepan, and boil rapidly for ten min- 
utes; then take the liquid from the fire and add the juice of the two 
oranges. Pour this syrup, a spoonful at a time, over the cake, and 
set away until serving time. At that time put two tablespoonfuls of 
the strawberry preserve on top of the cake and arrange the re- 
mainder in a circle at the base. Heap whipped cream around this 
circle of preserve and put two tablespoonfuls on top of the cake. 
Serve at once. 

Many people would prefer to use wine instead of orange juice in 
the syrup. In that case they should take about half a gill. 

New Year’s Pudding. 

In making this dish one must use a quart of bakers’ bread, cut in 
thin slices and freed of all crust, one-third of a cupful of butter, 
half a cupful of orange marmalade, two ounces of chopped citron, 
one cupful of stoned raisins, one cupful of currants, one quart of 
milk, five eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt, and half a cupful of sugar. 

Butter a mould that will hold about three quarts, and sprinkle 
the bottom and sides with currants and chopped citron. Beat to- 
gether the eggs, sugar and salt, and add the milk tothem. Butter 
the slices of bread and spread them with a thin layer of marmalade. 
Dip each slice of bread in the custard and then arrange the slices 
on the bottom and sides of the mould. Sprinkle with citron, cur- 


rants and raisins, and then put in another layer of bread and fruit. 
Continue in this way until all the materials have been used. Pour 
the remaining custard over the pudding. Cover the mouldand set 
it away in a cold place for three or more hours. Steam for an hour 
and a quarter just before serving time, and turn out gently on a 
flat dish, lifting the mould slowly and carefully. Pour imperial 
orange sauce over the pudding. 

Imperial Orange Sauce. 

Put into a saucepan one cupful of sugar, half a cupful of boiling 
water and the grated rind of an orange. Boil the mixture rapidly 
for ten minutes. Donot stir it. During this period beat the yolks 
of eight eggs until they are thick and light. Pour the eggs into 
the boiling water at the end of the ten minutes, and cook the sauce 
six minutes longer, beating all the while with an egg-beater. Grad- 
ually add a gill of orange juice, and cook two minutes more. Take 
from the fire and beat for a minute or two and it will be ready for use. 

This sauce should be thick, yellow and foamy. Should wine be 
preferred, a gill of sherry may be substituted for the orange juice. 

Any rich sauce may be substituted for this as an accompaniment 
of the New Year’s pudding. 

—Maria Parloa. 
(Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AUTUMN. 
When Nature, waiting, feels Autumn’s first kiss, 
The trees to beauty blush in happy bliss. 
All clad in bright array like kings they seem ; 
Their gorgeous robes with gold and rubies gleam. 


But like the plaintive strain that oft we hear, 
Breathed with the gayest song to listening ear. 


So, neath all this, there lies the touch of Death— 
He decked them but to draw their last, sad breath. 


The change must come, alas! All bare and sere, 
The forest giants morn o’er Glory’s bier. 

The flowers die one by one, and dying, fall 
From off their leafless stalks; and one and all, 
The brooks run on and sob a sad reply, 

To softly sighing winds that hasten by. 


The trees their robes have given, so grand and gay, 
As carpet, soft and rich, for Winter’s way. 


The king, with steady march, comes toward the throne 
That Autumn, looking back with sigh and moan, 


And longing glance, has left. ’ Twere better so, 
Perhaps, although with tears we bid him go! 


— Virginia Patterson 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IF YOU WOULD HAVE PEACE OF MIND— 

Use your brains rather than those of others. 

Keep ahead of rather than behind the times. 

Spend less nervous energy every day than you make. 

Think nothing in conduct unimportant or indifferent. 

Try to see yourself through the eyes of those around you. 

Learn to say no; not snappishly, but firmly and respectfully. 

Avoid passion and excitement; a moment’s anger may be fatal. 

Trust no secrets toa friend which, if reported, would make an 
enemy. 

Work to-day, for you know not how much you may be hindered 
to-morrow. 

Pay your debts while you have the money in your pocket with 
which to do it. 

In private watch your thoughts; in the family watch your tem- 
per; in company watch your tongue. 

Carry sunshine in thine own heart, and, like the perfume in 
flowers, it will breathe a fragrance everywhere. 


Show your respect for honesty in whatever guise it appears, and 
your contempt for dishonesty and duplicity wherever found, 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II1.—THE PERMANENT HOME. 

The first wisdom is to plan and resolve to labor for the comfort and 
beauty of a home, such as, if we could obtain it, we would quit no more. 
Not the compartment of a model lodging-house, not the number So-and- 
So of Paradise-Row; but a cottage all our own, with its little garden, its 
pleasant view, its surrounding fields, its neighboring stream, its healthy 


air and clean kitchen, parlor and bedrooms. Less than this no man 
should be content with.— Ruskin. 


HE next day David and Dora 
rose early and unrefreshed. A 
misunderstanding with those 
whom one loves best is the 
bitterest thing in life. Then, 
in the cool, temperate morning 
hour they talked over their past 
and future. With a burst of 
passionate tenderness Dora de- 
clared that to her it seemed the 
saddest of all sad things to 
think of the possibility that 
they might grow apart. She 
besought him by all he held 
dear to have patience and for- 
bearance for her failings as she 
would have for his, and to give 
her his full confidence as she 
would give him hers. ‘“ Life 
grows to be a tissue of habits,” 

said she,“ let our’s be woven as flawless as may be possible. 

We shall find enough to vex us from the outside.” Then she 

read this sentence from one of her favorite authors: “In all 

the chief matters of life we are alone and our true history is 
scarcely ever deciphered by others. The chief part of the 
drama is a monologue, or rather an intimate debate between 

God, our conscience and ourselves. What is most precious in 

us never finds an issue even in the closest intimacy.” “ But,” 

she continued, “let us be as near one another as is possible 
for two individual souls.” 

Then they talked about harsh and hasty words and agreed 
that, whoever uttered one, should, upon recollection, make 
confession and receive absolution. 

When she spoke about joining in his work he took issue at 
once, believing in the old way, that woman’s duty lay merely 
in looking after the home. But he was not slow to see, after 
some argument, how helpful the little wife might become in 
making maps and plans, for which her knowledge of drawing 
would stand in good stead, and laid out upon the table some 
primary books upon his profession. 

And then came up the question of a real home. David 
knew of a corner lot in the edge of the village which he could 
buy reasonably, and he had enough money in hand to do this 
and build a modest house. They had intended to rent a small 
cottage at first, but now concluded it would be better to enjoy 
at once the planning, finishing and furnishing. Accordingly 
David returned at night with the deed in his pocket, and they 
devoted the evening to building in imagination, then tearing 
down, like children with blocks, and building anew. They 
were sick of boarding-house life for reasons both palpable and 
numerous. 

Was not theirs a wise decision? It has been said by Max 
Miiller that while it is impossible to divide civilization from 
barbarism by a sharp line, we may consider civilization to 
consist in “the accumulated wisdom of countless generations 


of men.” While proving that there are two kinds, one grow- 
ing and one decaying, he says that, “under the latter, man is 
changed into an artificial being, forgetful of the essential pur- 
poses of life, who feels at home only in that enchanted castle 
of customs which he has built out of the unmeaning fragments 
of former ages.” 

Under this head may be classed the nomads of the race, 
striking root nowhere and giving shelter to none of the sweet 
sanctities of home life. However such may have the semb- 
lance of culture, it is only superficial and they are examples 
of retrogression. Of the two kinds of evolution, ascending 
and descending, a certain proportion of people belong to the 
latter class. 

Again Max Miiller says: “Like the individual, a whole 
family, tribe or race may, within a very short time, rise to the 
highest pitch of virtue and culture, and in the next genera- 
tion sink to the lowest level of vice and brutality.” Toward 
such an end are the tendencies of a portion of those who spend 
their lives in boarding-houses and hotels, free to come and 
go, to enjoy change and adventure and to foster appetites, 
but who contribute nothing to the sum of human good. 
Among them are women who live merely for society and 
fashion and the “men about town.” Destitute of any purpose 
in life or of the genuine happiness growing out of home cares 
and home joys, they are not only useless members of society, 
but help to lower the standard of its etiquette, economies 
and ethics. 

When the nomad ceased to drift “like the flowerless, pulse- 
less things of sea and air,” but took root, even if it were in 
the cleft of a rock, and raised his head heavenward, he fronted 
the earth as its master, and grew out of savagery into man- 
hood. And whenever occurs a reversion toward the old, drift- 
ing type of creature, there is danger to order, progress and 
morals. There are well-dressed, even elegant social tramps 
who are more destructive to the higher laws of ethics than are 
their unkempt brethren to the rights of property. 

The individual, like the physical universe, needs must have 
a fixed central point to which he is held as toa magnet. By 
the law of self-preservation it requires possessions, a habita- 
tion and permanence. The affections form this nucleus and 
from them grow the Home. Arts and industries are neces- 
sary and cluster about it; other Homes are upreared anew 
and social life is firmly established. 

Men and women live not alone for themselves, but for the 
family and the community, the state and the world. Social 
order and progress develop by means of those who are 
strengthened and disciplined through the family relation 
until they grow into humane relationship with that broader 
family of which each is member spite of protest or evasion. 

To this development vagabondage is destructive, and it is 
the duty of every citizen to see that every other citizen has 
the training and opportunity to secure a home. It is said 
that a drop of gypsy blood runs through every vein. In a 
certain sense without that drop we should be but dull and 
common-place clods. Then would men be slaves to mean- 
ingless forms which check, rather than help, the free develop- 
ment of all that is noble. 

“Then custom lies upon us with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep, almost, as life.” 


By means of that drop we feel kinship with all things free 
and wild in nature; with the winds and waves and stars and 
growing grass and trees, with all that expands the mind and 
fills it with “thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears.” 
This is a wholesome instinct, without which dwellers in cities 
dwindle into contemptible weaklings. 

But a drop too much of gypsy blood and it runs riot in the 
veins, leading to that abhorred vagabondage which is at home 
in one place as well as another, calling no place sacred, no 
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possession holy. Flitting to pastures new with every whim, 
these “social Bedouins” are asnare and delusion to the weak 
and unwary. 

Unhappily their ranks are increased by many who would 
enjoy the isolated family life, but who are too proud to estab- 
lish a household upon that simple scale which is all they can 
afford. ‘“‘We want to be as good as our neighbors,” they 
urge, as if there were any relation between income and char- 
acter. Then that increasing complexity of housekeeping de- 
vices which compels the wife to work harder or to hire more 
service, which is growing each year more difficult to secure 
and more worthless when secured, drive many into boarding 
houses and hotels. A semi-yearly transplanting follows, at 
the expense of those fibers which are wrenched off at every 
removal, with the consequent destruction of all attachment to 
places and their strong and pervasive influences. 

In this way children lose the innocence and artlessness 
which are their chiefest charm. Old before their time, adepts 
in social forms without understanding the reasons that under- 
lie them, what can be expected of them on reaching maturity? 
What, indeed, but that young men will spend their best years 
in dangerous celibacy, while young women become both mer- 
cenary and artificial. 

Nothing is more delightful in literature than descriptions 
of real homes in which notable men and women have lived 
and died. Even those homes created by great masters of 
fiction share in the interest with which we regard the places 
over which the writers have themselves thrown the glamour 
of genius. Many a traveler has followed step by step the 
homes immortalized by Scott and Dickens, George Eliot and 
Blackmore, Cooper and Mrs. Stowe. We dwell over the 
strange witchery of Mrs. Meyrick’s little house in Daniel De- 
ronda, where “the small front parlor was as good as a temple,” 
because, though the outside might be “narrow and shabby,” 
through the sweet personalities of Amy and Mab who em- 
broidered satin cushions for the great world in which they 
had no part, it was the “ home of a culture the more spotlessly 
free from vulgarity because poverty had made everything like 
display an impersonal question.” It was filled with objects 
that “seemed as necessary and uncriticized a part of their 
world as the stars of the Great Bear seen from their back 
windows.” A sentence, this, which explains the influence of 
the early home upon an adult. It becomes a portion of his 
plastic memory, it grows into his very being until it comes to 
be a part of his life, a photographic and indelible picture 
which no later impress can efface. How much its subtle in- 
fluence has molded his tastes and opinions no man can fully 
decide. 

It is to a love for theypermanent home that English fiction 
owes much of its attractiveness to the American mind. He 
who settles down in a homestead one year only, to sell it the 
next if he can get a “good bargain,” is still amenable to the 
mysterious charm of association. While a brilliant writer 
like George Meredith fails to interest because he soars above 
domesticity, prosy and common-place Trollope holds thou- 
sands of readers. “ He isso restful,” they say. “It is like 
looking into every day life.” Stripping off the roofs of the 
dwellers in hum-drum English villages, he beckons the reader 
to peep in and see how they are furnished and hear the dreary 
but natural conversations of their occupants, and we are 
gratified. Had these scenes been laid in hotels, Trollope’s 
books would be mere trash. We want a setting of real life 
which has grown out of the character of the actors who play 
their parts so unconsciously. 

The home-making capacity of woman is delightfully exemp- 
lified in many a case which every one can easily recall. How 
many a widow or spinster struggles along doing anything, 
enduring everything, for the sake of ahome! There is no 


comfort like that of being able to sing “I am monarch of all 
I survey,” to light the lamp and draw the table close to the 
glowing fire on a winter’s night, then glancing out on other 
lighted cottages. 
** Social watch-fires, 
Answering one another through the darkness.” 

Close the blinds, shut one’s self in with books and letters 
and music and now and then, and best of all, a chosen 
friend. Such capacity to make and sustain a home is found 
in a class which the world derides as impractical, the literary 
guild. Yet Harriet Martineau’s cozy cottage at Ambleside 
was supported thirty years by her practical ability, though 
her pen was held by the hand of an invalid. Maria Edge- 
worth, more competent than her father, Miss Porter, Jean 
Ingelow and Frances Power Cobbe, all sustained and enjoyed 
or still live to enjoy, an independent home. Miss Alcott be- 
neath the classic elms of Concord; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
beside the sea whose plaint is echoed in her prose and verse ; 
Lucy Larcom, delightful as the roses of Cape Ann of which 
she sings; Fanny Kemble, in her picturesque retreat at 
Lenox; Nora Perry, in her quaint home at Providence; Mary 
Booth, the center of a brilliant metropolitan circle; Susan and 
Anna Warner, shut out from “ the wide, wide world” in their 
island cottage; Susan Fenimore Cooper and her widowed 
sister, in the scenes made memorable by her own as well as 
their father’s pen, and Gail Hamilton, whenever she chooses 
to retire “ten miles from a lemon,”—whose flavor doubtless 
suits a wit so nimble,—these and others, a long and honored 
list, prove the capacity of woman to make unto herself a home 
and keep it with winsome grace and brightness. 

Spite of the fact that we have neither venerable castles nor 
cottages, there are homes in America built and perfected by 
parental love, around which cling memories dear as life itself. 
To a speculator who wished to buy the ancestral acres of an 
old man, he replied thus: 

“No, I cannot part with this homestead. By this window 
stood father’s favorite seat, by that my mother’s chair. Here 
is the flower trellis that Brother Benny made, and by that 
porch blossoms the wistaria that Sister Jenny planted. In 
yonder corner Tom studied his lessons and there I sat beside 
him. In that wood at the right we all went nutting when the 
trees flamed in autumnal crimson, and down that hill at the 
left we coasted many a winter. In this very bay-window 
Fanny married our schoolmate, James, and over those trees 
you can catch a glimpse of the chimney of the cottage they 
built together. In this drawer mother kept the little shoes 
and the lock of hair of the baby that died, when we all 
mourned so grievously. Do you see that spire over the north 
hill? Like a dial the western sun throws the shadow of its 
tip over the little church-yard where their bodies lie together, 
side by side, and where mine, too, shall rest full soon. 

“Sell this home? No, stranger! There is so much here that 
I cannot sell and you cannot buy, so much invisible, yet real, 
that the place must go down to my children’s children, unless 
they turn recreant to memories more precious than all your 
gold. There are many things unpurchasable and they are 
the most real things in all the universe. 

“These are some of the things which I cannot sell and you 
cannot buy. They are the traditions of the tried integrity, 
the dignity, the sense of justice, the unspeakable kindliness, 
the sterling character of those parents, to which all their 
friends and neighbors gladly testify. These are dearer to me 
than my house and my land, but, unlike them, are not trans- 
ferable. Here have I lived all my life and here will I die.” 

In regard to the ownership of home, our Whittier once said : 
“Tt’s a great thing to own a little bit of the Lord’s earth 
straight up to the heavens. A man feels better for it.” 

To the assertion that only by the destruction of this spirit 
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of reverence comes progress and improvement, it may be re- 
plied that, in the mad rush of American life, with its greed 
for riches, there is danger that stable virtues and graces also 
may be improved away. The only safety lies in the estab- 
lishment of the fixed Home and in the return to simpler modes 
of living. 

That something in mankind which inclines them to carry 
everything, whether good or bad, to excess, has not spared 
the love of a permanent home. Evidences in the old world 
abound in baronial castles with their towers and loopholes, 
moats and draw-bridges; in palaces and fortresses, large 
enough to shelter whole regiments of men, each owned and 
controlled by one family. They are legacies of a by-gone age 
and can never be repeated. Founded in oppression and ra- 
pine, the names so proudly borne to-day by their descendants 
are really synonyms for cruelty and craft. Better a plain 
John Smith with an honest record. 

Yet the law which makes men desire perpetuity and post- 
humous fame is still active. Even the genius of Walter Scott, 
whose brain gave way in his vain attempt to coin it into ma- 
terials wherewith to build Abbottsford, bent before the hope 
of founding a name to go down to posterity as the proprietor 
of that melancholy monument of ambition. Men forget that 
it is contrary to the genius of progress that a single family 
should hold a vast and costly pile while so many of their fel- 
lows live in squalor and wretchedness. Such buildings are 
only suitable for public purposes, for galleries and museums 
where the many can see and study whatever is most rare and 
precious in nature and in art. And rich and generous men 
will one day be more proud to establish and maintain such 
institutions than to blazon their wealth in gilding and 
marble. 

In every part of the country visionaries have begun struc- 
tures they could never finish, which are known by the name 
of So-and-So’s Folly. Stately modern domicils built by wealth 
coined from mines, railways and stocks and finished like cas- 
kets from the hand of Benvenuto Cellini, are still too new for 
any one to foretell their fate. Like gorgeous tropical flowers 
foreign to this atmosphere, they must be looked upon as ex- 
otics. Science and art together have poured into them such 
luxury and magnificence as Greece and Rome never wit- 
nessed, but the end is not yet come. They are for show 
rather than quiet domestic happiness, and the effect of osten- 
tation cannof be said to be favorable either upon the owners 
or the public. 

To suppose that wealth is necessary to happiness is a com- 
mon mistake. It is good for the young couple to build the 
house together, to watch every brick and stick of timber that 
goes into it, to smooth the turf and plant shrubs and trees 
and watch them grow year by year till old age points forward 
to a home still more lovely and enduring. 

However humble it may be, the fixed home should grow 
more beautiful year by year; beautiful in itself and in the 
character of its inmates. And such homes dotted all over this 
fair earth, constitute the source and center of whatever is 
hopeful and promising. 

Let us look at one in England a couple of hours ride, by 
rail, from London. No famous castle is this, inhabited by the 
descendants of early marauders and villains. It is a tiny 
brown cottage nestling in the rich turf and embowered in 
flowers and shrubs lovingly tended by its occupants. There 
are four rooms within, looking on piazzas wreathed and 
draped with vines, and as many above. The only large room 
on the first floor, low and many-windowed, is made delightful 
by the accumulations of a life-time. Here are gathered the 
gifts of friends, some of whom the owners had never met; 
bits of porcelain and bronze, rare things of earth and air, and 
a few pictures, each with its history. The household god 


had not been too often plucked from its sacred niche and in 
return its treasures had been guarded well. And so the home 
of William and Mary Howitt, sacred as any shrine to those 
who love wholesome literature and elevated characters, was 
for many a year the cynosure of all that is good and uplifting 
and beautiful in the family life. Here they grew into old age, 
active yet serene, buoyant yet philosophic, enjoying life and 
giving enjoyment to others after they had become octoge- 
narians. Everything around them was simple and inexpen- 
sive, yet beautified by the nameless charm of two persons 
who hallowed all that came within the pale of their influence. 
To feel otherwise is to make the soul of manhood and woman- 
hood inferior to the changeable and perishable things that 
are merely its instruments. And no atheism can be ranker 
and deadlier than that. 

In view of all this and more that can never be said too fre- 
quently and strongly, it is well that David and Dora early de- 
cided to have ahome. And while they were considering one 
plan after another, the little wife sought information from 
every accessible source concerning the best way to make it 
convenient and pleasant. One by one she collected a pile of 
Nots which were to wall it in. Among them were the fol- 
lowing : 

Not to build the house or furnish it out of harmony with our 
circumstances. 

Not to have gingerbread work upon or in the house. 

Not to allow poor work or shams of any kind in its con- 
struction. 

Not to attempt to vie with rich neighbors. 

Not to sacrifice comfort or health to appearances. 

Not to make small rooms in order to have many of them. 

Not to have living rooms Situated on the shady side. 

Not to have stationary bowls as breeders of foul air. 

Not to follow any plan which would not allow of enlarge- 
ment by additions. 

Not to copy from any other house in the vicinity. 

Not to forget that perfect ventilation and plenty of sun- 
shine are as necessary as shelter. 


Not long after, the location of the house was staked out 
and men were at work digging the cellar. The plan had been 
definitely decided, lumber was bought by the thousand feet 
and brought to Roseville by the car-load, and very soon the 
carpenters were at work upon the frame. 

Aunt Ruth nodded that sagacious head of hers and asked 
if the deed to the land had been made out in Dora’s name. 
No, it had not; David proposed to own his own house. “A 
great mistake, David, a very great mistake,” she replied, 
“and you will live to tell me so.” But Dora did not regard it 
of much consequence, and Mr. and Mrs. Porter were de- 
lighted to think their daughter would soon maintain the dig- 
nity of a housekeeper even though on a small scale. 

—Hester M. Poole. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
HIS RIOHES. 


“°Tis a poor Thanksgiving,” said Farmer Jack; 

“For the crops have failed, and my pet horse died. 
My heart’s too bitter for thankfulness ; 

There is nothing but trouble and loss! ”’ he cried. 
‘Oh, no!” said Mary, his cheerful wife : 

“ You have me and the children left beside!” 


A smile swept over the husband’s face : 

‘* We will keep the feast; there shall be no lack. 
The Lord forgive me my hasty words ! 

Forget them, Mary; I take them back. 
Since you and the children my riches are, 

I’m a millionaire! ”’ said Farmer Jack. 


—Lillian Grey. 
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Original in Goocp HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE HUSKING-BEE OF OLDEN TIME. 


“ We’ve got a master sight of corn this fall,” said Farmer Ruskin; 

“Enough to keep me an’ the boys nigh all this year a-huskin’. 

What time we’ll have at off odd spells from chores and wood 
a-haulin’ ! 

And if the snow don’t fly before it’s done, I’ve missed my callin!’ 

But, then, our new barn’s big enough to hold it in cold weather.” 

“ Let’s have a huskin’ bee !’’ cried James and little John together. 


“Do let us, Pa,” chimed pretty Ruth, while Patty, quick consenting, 

Blushed at the thought of one who’d come,—her glad heart half re- 
lenting,— 

Half conscious of a thrill of joy at William’s sad demeanor 

Since walking home from singing school with Reuben Dean he’d seen 
her. 

“Just as your Ma says; her’s the work a huskin’ would be makin’. 

For such a big and hungry crowd, ’twould take a lot o’ bakin’!”’ 


What mother’s heart could say it nay to loving son and daughter, 

Or long ignore the benefits that worldly wisdom taught her? 

For “many hands” would “ make light work;” the huskers’ pile 
diminished, 

Would leave slight toil for “ Pa and boys ”’ ’till all would soon be 
finished. 

Besides “‘there’s haughty Nancy Pratt, for William’s favor vyin’; 

No better match could well be made—(there’s no use in denyin’! )— 


“Than Patty and this noble youth,—sole heir to farm well tended. 
Then there is ’Zek’el Matthewson, a worthy youth, forehanded ; 

If he should—well, nq matter what! For manners that are winnin’, 
No sweeter girl than our dear Ruth e’er turned a wheel a-spinnin’! 
Then Stephen, Jonathan, and James are shy,—a little awkward, 

As half-grown boys are apt to be,—though not in books are backward. 


“ Society of girls brought up like the Mayflowers or Tanners 

Would help a sight to spark them up and polish well their manners.” 

The vote was “‘ Yes!”’ and, far and near, the guests were all invited,— 

For country custom ruled that none respectable be slighted. 

The preparation that was made no pen could well portray it! 

Roast turkey, ‘‘spare-rib,” chicken pie (there’s better fare —who’ll 
say it?) 


“Riz cake,” with snowy frosting spread,—adorned with gayest 
colors, — 

Huge doughnuts (browned just to a turn), cookies, and buns, and 
crullers, 

And Indian puddings, such as made only by great-grandmothers, 

With good, old-fashioned pumpkin pies, never excelled by others,— 

With all the goodies old-time art could mould, or knead, or stir up, 

And “‘apple sass,” with quinces mixed, stewed well in cider syrup,— 


*Till Farmer Ruskin loud déclared (’twas true as parson’s preachin’ ! ) 
They’d got enough to feed the folks from Lyme to Boston reachin’ ; 
Or if they wished, in army phrase, the fact worded alone in: 
“The whole o’ th’ Continental troops, with wo’thless red-coats thrown 
in!” 


Around the unhusked pile of corn the motley crowd were gathered, 

With many a bantering jest and joke, in laughter well nigh smothered ; 

The lanterns hung along the beams and mows (with sweet hay laden) 

Cast ruddy gleams on buxom swain and fair-faced, rosy maiden, 

And touched with gold the pumpkins huge, the rear, deep bay 
adorning, 

While, high aloft, crowed chanticleer,—thinking it was the morning! 


Was it by chance, or by design, that Patty, sweet ard blushing, 
Found seated closely by her side,—each anxious heart-fear hushing,— 
Forgiving William? Just below, with ill-concealed endeavor, 

The jealous Nancy vaguely smiled on a rejected lover. 

Whether by psychologic power or love’s, we will not query, 

But ’Zekiel lingered near to Ruth as though he ne’er would weary; 


While pretty Molly Standish looked like an imprisoned fairy, 

Sandwiched between brave Harry Hale and handsome Franklyn 
Perry, 

Two rival lovers, wishing that somewhere else were the other,— 

She, all unconscious of the fact, treats each one like a brother. 

But, strange, with what perversity Fate sometimes pairs off mortals! 

The Widow Meacham, plump and gay, long since passed youth's fair 
portals, 


Coquettish seeks a bashful youth (a dozen years his elder), 

And chats, with many an artful glance, as though some rare charm held 
her! 

The fat and jolly Farmer Jones squeezes beside Miss Polly, 

An ancient damsel, tall and spare (the type of melancholy) ; 

Short, bouncing Betsey Bloom, beside shy, awkward, lank - framed 
Stephen, 

With little, lisping ‘‘Suthie Sthyles”’ annexed to make it even. 


With laugh and jest the moments fly, the golden pile increasing. 
Hurrah? A red ear’s held aloft !—and mirth flows forth unceasing. 
The lucky finder leaves his place, and, with his tropy laden 

As passport, round the circle goes kissing each blushing maiden. 

The red ears grow so plentiful, fair bevies mak~ invasion 

On sundry pockets. Verdict found: ‘ Brought in for the occasion!” 


The tempting viands served at last, with frolic, fun, and chatter, 
The wide barn floor is quickly cleared wit busy din and clatter ; 
While gray-haired Joe, with solemn phiz that seems to each a riddle, 
Resins his bow with pompous air, and tunes his time-worn fiddle,— 
The god of symphony himself could ne’er more satisfaction 

From his own strains regale his soul, or claim such sweet reaction! 


It shrieked and squeaked at highest G, the dancers to it timing ; 

It growled and groaned in lower staves like irate rhyme in rhyming. 

The discord deepened by his voice that, cracked by age and shriveled, 

**Called off,’’ while the last measure’s note slurred with the next and 
driveled. 

“Balance pardners!” ‘All hands round!” it croaked like a hoarse 
raven. 

“All right and left!” and “Ladies change!’ in treble tones were 
given, 


’Till ‘Money Musk,” the “Devil’s Dream,” in measures broke and 
blended, 

“Virginia Reel” was all unwound, quadrille and waltz were ended. 

The meek-eyed kine, in stables ranged along the deep mows under, 

Paused o’er their ruminating cuds, and stared in silent wonder ; 

While honest Dobbin, in his stall (seemed lost in perfect dazement) 

Put forth his head, and at the scene gazed in perplexed amazement! 


Josiah Stebbins graced the floor, with Sunday coat-tails streaming, 

That touched his heels at each uplift,-- brass buttons bright and 
gleaming. 

Grave Jeremiah’s homespun suit had long done “‘ meetin’” duty; 

The coat sleeves showed a foot of wrist, the waist too short for 
beauty ; 

Breeches abbreviated far by growth of bone and muscle, 

He skipped as though Joe’s strains and he were having a hard tussle, 


As round and round his cowhide boots came down with clamp and 
clatter, 

And red-haired Sally’s little feet kept time with gentle patter. 

The rotund form of Silas Tubbs, which shook with pent-up laughter, 

Leaped, when he danced, as though his head were aiming at a rafter ; 

While tall Jerusha by his side, with high-back comb beginning, 

Looked like a long-necked, narrow top, around the barn floor spinning. 


But all things, whether good or bad, must some time have an ending, 

And soon the festive, well- pleased throng their homeward way were 
wending. 

“ Spite of stiff jints and rheumatiz, I vow,” said Farmer Ruskin, 

“ Hain’t felt so young in forty year as now—at this 'ere huskin’!” 


—Mrs. A. Giddings Park. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


AT AND ABOUT HoLipAy TIMEs. 


= OW that the holidays are approaching a 
- few hints for home-made toys may 
prove useful. The little sacque, hood, 
socks and skirt will fit perfectly a 
bisque doll ten inches high. 

DOLL’S SACQUE. 

This little sacque is to be knit with 
two fine steel needles, and white and 
pink Saxony yarn. Commence at the 

mae 1 bottom of the back. Cast on thirty 
—=——=+ stitches with white; knit plainly back 
and forth until there are sixteen ribs on each side. Then 
cast on fifteen stitches on each end for the sleeves,—making 
sixty stitches in all. Knit in the same manner ten ribs more, 
bind off the twelve middle stitches for back of the neck, leav- 
ing twenty-four on either side. Keep all the stitches on the 
needle, although of course only one shoulder and front can 
be knit at one time. Knit three more ribs and then cast on 
six new stitches for front of neck. Knit ten ribs on these 
thirty stitches, then bind off the fifteen sleeve stitches, and 
then finish the front by knitting sixteen more ribs; bind off 
these fifteen stitches. Now the other side must be knit in the 
same manner. With pink Saxony pick up twenty-three 
stitches from bottom of the sleeve, knit nine ribs, bind off. 
Knit other cuff the same. With the Saxony sew up the under 
arm and sleeve seams. With the pink pick up sixty stitches 
across the bottom; knit six ribs, bind off. Pick up thirty- 
four stitches with pink up either of the fronts, knit six ribs; 
bind off. Knit a similar border up the other front. Pick up 
forty-five stitches round the neck with pink. Knit one row 
(not rib) plain. Second row knit two, first one plain, then 
thread over and narrow to the end. This makes a row of 
holes for the cord to run through. Knit seven plain ribs and 
bind off. Make a cord and tassels for the neck. Turn the 
collar over and the cuffs up. This pattern is quite new and 
fits very nicely. 


DOLL’S HOOD. 


With white Saxony make a chain of fourteen stitches, using 
quite a fine needle. In each of the first thirteen stitches 
make one double crochet; in the last put two crochet down 
the other side of the chain in same way, only make the two 
double crochet stitches opposite the two on the other side. 
‘Turn the work at end of each row. Second row the same, 
making the increase come over those in last row. Third row 
—in this row increase three times, with one double between 
each two. Make seven rows more without increasing. Make 
the border of pink. 

Commence at corner and work across face and then round 
the neck. In the corner put six double crochet stitches for a 
shell. Miss two stitches, make one short crochet. Miss two 
and make three double crochet. Continue making shells of 
three stitches with a short one between all around the hood. 
Make one more row in the same manner, only make the 
shells over short crochet of last row. Run cord and tassels 
across the neck and fold back the thee last front rows and 
catch down with a tiny blue bow. 


DOLL’S SKIRT. 

This is to be made of pink and white Saxony, to match the 
other garments. With white make a chain of ninety-six 
stitches. Into every alternate stitch put one double crochet 
(after joining the chain) with one chain between. Then make 
four more rows of one double crochet into each stitch. Sixth 
row—one double crochet, * two chain, miss one, two chain, 


make three short crochet over the long stitch in last row, two 
in next two chain, miss two, two in next two chain, repeat. 
Repeat this row eighteen times, making two rows pink, two 
white, ten rows pink, two white, two pink, with a shell border 
of white with a picot edge of pink. Finish with pink cord 
and tassels round the waist. 


DOLL’S SOCK. 


Make a chain of fifteen stitches with white, join. One 
double crochet in each chain. Second row the same. Third 
and fourth one short crochet in each stitch. This finishes 
the leg. For instep, which is made in afghan stitch, pick up 
six stitches, make four rows white, two rows pink, in the last 
row narrow one stitch at each end. For the foot, make thirty- 
three short crochet stitches with pink round the ankle up and 
across the instep. Make seven rows of short crochet, nar- 
rowing twice at toe and once at back of the heel in last row. 
Run very narrow ribbon round the ankle and tie in a bow. 

One skein each of pink and white Saxony will make the 
whole set. 

TOY REINS. 

With black double zephyr make a chain of twenty stitches. 
Crochet on these stitches, in afghan stitch, a strip ten inches 
long. This is for the front. Work on it in cross stitch with 
red wool the child’s name or “ Christmas.” Make a piece for 
the back the same size only having it plain. To each end of 
the strips are attached rings for the arms made in this way: 
Take a piece of picture cord and make a circle large enough 
to go round the arm at the top, lap the ends and sew very 
strongly. Cover these with wadding or flannel, then cover 
with a stripe of crochet like the bands and about eight stitches 
wide; sew it on over and over, attach to the wide stripe. 
Across the bottom of the front band sew about one dozen 
little bells. 

Make the reins in afghan stitch fourteen stitches wide. 
Make two rows black, and then about twenty rows of some 
bright color; then two more rows of black. Make twenty-six 
sections of colors as varied as possible, each separated by the 
black rows. On the colored sections work in cross stitch the 
alphabet in black, putting one letter on each section. Sew 
the ends to the armholes in the back, same place as the 
back band. 

BABY’S BALLS. 

Cast on twenty stitches with single zephyr. Knit a piece 
about four inches long, using different colors and only knit- 
ting two or three rows of one color. This piece is to be 
sewed together at the ends. Gather one side up very tightly 
with strong thread, stuff a little less than half full with cotton 
batting. Put three beans or small buttons in a round pill 
box, put this in the ball on top of the cotton, then fill up the 
remaining space, gather the ends and sew same as the other 
end. Make another ball in the same way, and a third one 
twenty-five stitches wide and about five inches long. When 
all are finished, double eighteen inches of white silk elastic 
cord, pass the ends through the loop over an infant’s rubber 
ring, sew the ends to the top of the largest ball. Sew one end 
of another piece of elastic cord, the same length, to the top of 
one of the smaller balls. Pass a tape needle, threaded with 
the other end of the cord, through the middle of the largest 
ball, and fasten the end to the remaining small ball. Sewa 
tiny bell on the bottom of each ball. 


KNIT DOLL. 


With red Saxony and fine needles cast on fourteen stitches. 
Widen at beginning and end of the needle every alternate 
row until there are twenty-eight stitches, then every row until 
there are thirty-two stitches, then narrow once at the begin- 
ning and end of the needle. Knit one row across plain, next 


one double, repeat from * to end. Seventh row—with pink 


row narrow at beginning and end of the needle. Knit one 
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row across plain, next narrow, knit two rows plain, then two 
rows widen at beginning and end of needle, with one plain 
row between. Knit three rows plain, one row narrow at each 
end, knit four rows plain, one row narrow at each end. Con- 
tinue knitting four plain rows and one narrowed at each end 
until but twenty stitches remain. This makes half the jacket, 
commencing at the neck. After knitting the other half take 
up stitches at bottom of the jacket and knit six rows of black 
for the belt. 

Begin the pantaloons with dark blue. Widen every third 
stitch on the back. Seam the middle back stitch. Knit four 
rows ; fifth row widen each side of seam, knit three rows and 
widen again, then three more plain. Take off half the 
stitches for the leg. Cast one-fifth of the stitches in the seat 
for a gore and knit same as the stocking. When the leg is 
long enough, begin the shoe. Have twenty-four stitches and 
knit with black. Knit like foot of a stocking. For the sleeve, 
cast on eight stitches with red, widen at each end of the 
needle until there are sixteen stitches. Knit sixteen rows 
then narrow at each end. Tie on the white and take four 
needles; knit two then widen on each needle. Knit six rows 
and narrow off the stitches. For neck, pick up twelve stitches 
at top of jacket with white, using four needles. Knit four 
rows plain. Take half the stitches on the back for the hair, 
and knit with black. Widen five times on first row; knit eight 
rows plain ; knit three rows narrowing each time at beginning 
andend. Take the other half for face, and use white. Widen 
every second stitch on first row, then knit four rows like heel 
of a stocking and widen on right side twice in the middle. 
For nose, knit across on wrong side plain; on right side 
widen at each end of former widenings. Knit four rows 
plain ; next row, narrow off the last two widenings; knit one 
plain row; next row, narrow off the other two widenings ; knit 
two rows; knit two rows narrowing at each end. Take black 
and knit five rows like the toe of a stocking. For rim of hat, 
take up stitches near edge of the black, widen every third 
stitch the first row ; knit three times around in ribs; bind off. 
Sew up and stuff, putting a slender stick in the body. 


For THos—e WHO DO NOT WNIT OR CROCHET. 


Patterns for animals may be bought for ten or fifteen cents. 
The dogs are very cunning made of black Canton flannel, 
with the ears of astrakhan or some wooly cloth. A collar 
of red kid, with bells sewn on all round it, give a festive 
appearance. 

Little pigs and rabbits made of white Canton flannel are 
pretty. The ears should be lined with bright pink tissue 
paper pasted on and pressed with a hot iron. Kittens made 
of maltese gray Canton flannel should have the ears lined with 
pink paper. Tusks for elephants are less dangerous made of 
white kid than when made of old ivory knitting needles, as 
one is directed to do in the directions accompanying the pat- 
terns. The small patterns are prettier than the large size. 

Babies are delighted with “John Chinaman.” White Can- 
ton flannel makes the most showy ones, but light brown is 
not so soon soiled. Cut a pattern of a rag doll with some- 
what wide skirts, the widest part about eight inches across. 
Chunky feet and ankles should come about two inches below 
the skirt. Round the arms in place of hands. The entire 
length should be about thirteen and a half inches. 

Cut two figures like the pattern out of the Canton flannel, 
leaving top of head open for stuffing. Use cotton batting for 
stuffing as it is lighter than bran. Sew up the head, button- 
hole the seams all round with red worsted. The shoes are to 
be made to fit exactly the feet, and made in two pieces. 
When finished and on the feet, feather stitch round the top 
with purple worsted. The pigtail is braided in three strands 
of two threads of black zephyr in eac’ strand, tied at the end 


with yellow worsted. Make a cap of two pieces made of 
bright red cashmere in two boot-shaped pieces feather stitched 
on. Make a scarf long enough to pass from one shoulder to 
the opposite side and tie in rather long ends. Make of blue or 
yellow flannel, and feather stitch with silk; gather each end 
and fasten a gilt bell. Put another bell at the top of the cap, 
which is also drawn together, and one at each side of the cap 
and at each end of skirt. Sew three or four rows of braid of 
different colors on the bottom of the skirt. A few Chinese 
hieroglyphics placed on the uncovered portions are orna- 
mental. Paint the features with black ink. 

Dinah arid Jim, made of black satin or silesia by any rag 
doll pattern, will not take so kindly to dirt as dolls made 
from white muslin. Make the mouth with thick red silk but- 
tonholed into an oval shape ; and with white silk fill the space 
in the oval with long stitches to represent a perpetual smile. 
Draw the nose into shape by catching a few stitches on 
outer side to make a ridge. Work two more ovals of white 
for eyes, and put a large black bead in the center. A piece 
of black astrakhan makes the nicest hair, but black ravellings 
answer quite well. Dress Dinah in full calico or plaid ging- 
ham skirt and round waist. Make a kerchief of a three- 
cornered piece long enough to pass over the shoulders, cross 
in front and pin together behind. A three-cornered piece of 
plaid answers for a turban and should Le knotted at the side, 
turning the corners up. Make the apron long enough to 
come almost to the bottom of the dress ; edge with lace and a 
few tucks; make wide strings to tie in the back in a large 
bow. Jim should be dressed in light pants, white vest and 
black cloth, swallow-tail coat with brass buttons, a silk hand- 
kerchief and yellow tie. Stockings and shoes should be 
made for both. Make the shoes low-cut, and of cloth. 

—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BABY’S OHRISTMAS GIFT. 
What shall we give to the baby,— 
Our baby just one year old? 
She wouldn’t know about Christmas, 
Not even if she were told. 


You may hang up her little stockings 
Where Santa will surely see, 

Or put all sorts of playthings 
Upon the Christmas tree,— 


But what does she know about Santa 
And his wonderful midnight ride, 

Or the tree that bears such fruitage 
Only at Christmas - tide ? 


She’d only look in wonder 
From out her big, blue eyes, 

And reach her hands for the playthings 
With innocent surprise. 


So kisses sweet without number,— 
Kisses and love untold— 
These we will give to the baby, 
Our baby, ‘just one year old. 
—Carrie W. Morehouse. 


I’p rather see an empty bough— 
A dreary, weary bough that hung 

As boughs will hang within whose arms 
No mated birds had ever sung ; 


Far rather than to see or touch 
The sadness of an empty nest 

Where joy has been, but is not now 
Where love has been, but is not blest. 


There is no madness in the world, 
No other like it here or there— 
The sadness of deserted homes 
In nests, or hearts, or anywhere.—LZ/izabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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IN THE SICK ROOM.—IV. 


BATHs. 


SICK person should be bathed every 
day, unless for some special reason 
the doctor forbids it. The skin can- 
not properly perform its function of 
carrying off the waste matter from 
the body unless its pores are kept 
open. In fever, sponging with cold 
water is one of the recognized means 
of lowering the temperature. It is, 
therefore, important to know how to 
give a bath toa person in bed as easily, 
speedily, and effectually as possible. 
Before beginning, everything that will 
be required should be collected at 
the side of the bed. Two blankets 
are needed, two towels, a basin of water (if the bath is 
to be a warm one, a pitcher of hot water to replenish 
the basin), and a sponge. If the bath is given every day, 
soap is unnecessary; when it is used, a cloth should be sub- 
stituted for the sponge, as soap spoils the latter. If the night 
dress and sheet are to be changed, the fresh ones should be 
put to air, and warm at the fire. This precaution should 
never be neglected, as damp linen might give a fatal chill. 

Double the blankets end to end, move the patient to one 
side of the bed, push the bed-clothes towards him, keeping 
him covered, and, on the cleared space, lay the folded 
blanket, draw the bed-coverings over it, and under their 
shelter move the patient on it. Lay the second folded 
blanket over the spread, and draw all the bed-clothes from be- 
neath it, leaving the patient covered with it alone. Remove 
the night dress, squeeze the sponge so that it will not drip, 
and bathe the face, neck, and ears, wiping them carefully 
afterwards. Pass the hand holding the sponge under the 
blanket, and wash the arms, drying each as soon as done; 
then bathe the body, and wipe it dry; turn the patient on 
the side, and bathe the back, then the legs to the knees; 
turn again on the back, and finish the legs and feet. The 
points to be remembered are not to expose the patient to 
cold by letting the blanket slip aside, not to wet too large a 
surface at once, and to wipe thoroughly dry. Replace the 
night dress and bed-clothes, draw out the upper blanket, 
move the patient off the lower blanket, and pull it out. 
Hang both the blankets to dry. They will be damp, but 
not wet, if the bath has been properly given. 

In sponging to reduce the heat of the body in fever more 
water should be used, and alcohol added to it, as its rapid 
evaporation assists in cooling the skin. The patient should 
be placed on a rubber sheet, and freely sponged with cold 
water. A folded cotton sheet can be laid on each side to 
absorb the water as it runs off, and be wrung out from time 
to time. When the bath is finished, one side of the rubber 
can be folded towards the patient, and a blanket laid on the 
cleared space. The invalid (still wet) should be lifted on it 
and well wrapped in it. Another folded blanket may be 
spread under it to protect the bed, and the patient left in 
it as long as he is comfortable. 

A wet pack is considered by some physicians a less severe 
method of applying cold water than sponging: Protect the 
bed with several double blankets, lay on them a wet sheet, 
and lift the patient on it; wrap the sheet around him, and re- 
move the night dress; fold the sheet closely over him, and 
then the blankets, one after the other, tucking them in well, 
but leaving the feet uncovered. If they are cold, they should 
be wrapped in flannel and kept warm with bottles of hot 
water, or a hot water bag. When it is merely desired to sur- 


round the body with a moist atmosphere, the sheet can be 
wrung out of warm water. A person in a pack should never 
be left alone, being perfectly helpless. The moisture must 
be wiped from the forehead, and a drink given as often as it 
is desired. 

To give a foot bath in bed, turn back the clothes from the 
foot of the bed, lay a square of india-rubber cloth on the 
lower sheet, and on it place a small tub of hot water; let the 
invalid lie with the knees drawn up, and put the feet in the 
tub. Cover the knees with a folded blanket, and let it com- 
pletely envelope the tub. Have near a large pitcher of hot 
water to replenish that in the tub as soon as it begins to cool. 
Three or four tablespoonfuls of mustard are usually added to 
the bath. 

Sulphur baths are sometimes ordered for persons suffering 
from rheumatism. A quarter of a pound of sulphurated pot- 
ash is added to about twenty gallons (or six pails) of hot 
water,—enough to completely immerse the body. The tem- 
perature of the water should not be allowed to fall below 
ninety-eight degrees. The patient should be wrapped in a 
sheet and placed in the bath, remaining there for some time. 
The head must be kept cool with cloths dipped in ice water. 
A warm blanket must be ready to receive the bather when 
the bath is finished. 

Sponging with salt water is often recommended as a tonic 
for delicate persons. A pound of coarse salt is dissolved in 
four gallons of water, and the body well sponged with the 
solution. After drying, brisk friction should be applied over 
the whole surface. 

A vapor bath can be given by seating the person in a cane- 
bottom chair, pinning a blanket around the neck and letting 
it fall to the ground on all sides. Under the blanket place a 
large pan, two-thirds full of boiling water; into this plunge 
hot bricks, one at a time (two or three will be enough). Ina 
short time the patient will be in a perspiration. Dry with 
warm towels, and put him to bed. This is effectual treatment 
for a bad cold, if the sufferer can be kept warm the next day. 

A vapor bath can be given in bed with the aid of a tea-kettle, 
a spirit-lamp, and two chairs. Substitute blankets for the cot- 
ton sheets, then make a tent of the bed-clothes by raising 
them over the chairs, laid sideways on the bed, and introduce 
the spout of the tea-kettle under the tent. The kettle can be 
kept boiling by placing the lighted lamp underneath it. 

A bath should not be given immediately after a full meal; 
but, if the strength 1s much reduced, some light refreshment 
before it will help the invalid to bear the fatigue with less 
exhaustion. Baths are an active remedial agency, and, for 
that reason, can easily be misapplied. They should never be 
given in serious illness without the sanction of the doctor in 
charge of the case, and his directions should be asked and 
followed in the matter of temperature and duration. 

—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
KINDLING WOOD. 
SpLiT FINE FOR THE KITCHEN FIRE. 

An obstinate man does not hold opinions; they hold him. 

He who waits to do a great deal at once will never do anything. 

With some folk, what you wear counts for more than what you 
are. 
Some men hold the key of the temple of knowledge, and never 
enter it. 
Imprudence is the message sent to invite disease, poverty, and 
other evils. 
Many a youth has ruined himself by forgetting his identity and 
trying to be somebody else. 


If you let trouble sit upon your soul, like a hen upon her nest, 
you may expect the hatching of a large brood. . 
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OLD LOVE AND I. 
A LEGEND. 


[So far as known, the following poem has never been published, further than 
to be printed for private circulation among the friends of the author.] 


An angel left the throne of God and hovered near to earth 

One New Year’s eve,—the stars shone clear to greet the New Year’s 
birth ; 

Surrounded by a golden cloud, she sought our home of tears, 

As she had done to garner souls in many past New Years. 

The glad chimes of cathedral bells were heard on mount and plain, 

Through woods and fields, and streets and lanes, and on the distant 
main, 

And, trembling in space afar, had scarcely vanished there, 

When the ringer’s arm, liked a magic charm, tolled for the dying 
year. 


The queen of night rose o’er the hills, the breeze was soft and sweet, 
Like nightingale’s fond lover’s trills echoed from some far street; 
Music, mirth, jest, and song, came from the city’s crowded ways. 
Hushing the misery and wrong that every day betrays, 

The angel stayed, alighting on the moon- kissed spire 

To view the panoramic scene, and feed a dear desire 

To learn the fate of human lives,—unto the skies to bear 

Souls that were pure, e’en rich or poor, to find a mansion there. 


So watched this sentinel of God, until the midnight bell 

Proclaimed life to another year, likewise the old one’s knell. 

A silence fell upon the earth, so deep and so profound, 

You seemed to hear the wind-tossed leaves skip, laughing, o’er the 
ground. 

But, hark! upon the icy air a broken-hearted cry, 

As if some anguish- stricken soul woke echoes in the sky! 

Through leafless boughs the moon looks down; its pure, cold beams 
are thrown 

Upon a form that seems a man—worn, weary, and alone. 


Unnoticed and unpitied, slowly creeping towards tbe hill,— 
Where a cottage by a brooklet nestles, safe from earthly ill,— 

He leans against the vine-clad porch! his moan of deep despair 
Floats through the cottage door, where a mother kneels at prayer. 
Another hears the piteous sound that from his bosom burst ; 

Our angel hovered by his side. The matron cooled his thirst, 
And the sadness of the angel’s face grows deeper as she hears 
The tale of life as told by him,—a tale of woe and tears. 


His Srory. 


** Will I come in? Bless you, I’ll rest, if you please; 
For I’ve tramped many miles since the morn. 
Chilly! It’s cold; and, with rags such as these, 
I’m not proof ’gainst the bleak, biting storm. 
Thank you,— why, it’s*brandy !—how good you are, miss! 
’Tisn’t often I’m treated with kindness like this, 
It warms my old bones and creeps close round my heart,— 
Well, thank you, miss; yes, I will rest ere I start. 


“Your child? Come here, little one. O, never fear! 
I harm none but myself, you sweet, little dear. 
You'll pardon me, ma’am, for this sad, bitter tear; 
I had one of my own,—her smile brought it near. 
My story—’tis sad, and would chase from your face 

The color and smile that I see brightening there. 
You’d hardly believe it; I sprang from a race 
Rich, honored, beloved, and I hadn’t a care. 


“Married? O, yes; my whole life was in light —— 
Forgive me; I’m talking at random to-night, 
And the ice round my heart leaves scarcely a doubt 
That they’ll bundle me up and carry me out 
Ere the spring or its violets peep from the ground. 
A pauper, I’ll sleep in an unlettered mound! 
What brought me to this? Well,—I tell you the truth,— 
’Twas loving old love whom I met in my youth. 


** Long years have passed since close to my heart 
I’ve hugged this old love. What’s that? Do not start; 
’Tis the wind at his sport. Ha-ha! He whistles with glee. 
Hush! Look there, close by my side,—don’t you see? 
My eyes may deceive me, but I see there the face 
Of the fairest and dearest and the best of her race. 
What an old fool am I; ’tis a shadow that’s fled,— 
A ghost of the past, with his quick, stealing tread. 


“Tis strange, this old love. Many years did we trudge; 
Not heat, cold, or hunger, could e’er make it budge. 
In the time long ago, ere the silver crept here, 
And this now shuffling tread was as light as a deer, 
Where the Father of Waters flows out to the sea, 
We met and we mated, dear Irene and me. 
I’ve dreamed of angels ’round God’s throne above, 
But none fairer than she — sweet Irene, my love. 


“ Like children, we sported midst tropical trees, 
’Mong orange groves chanted our innocent glees, 
From childhood to youth, wandering still hand in hand, 
Where the gulf’s daily tides kiss the shells of the strand,— 
Where the cry of the gull, as he swoops to the sea, 
Is caught in the mocking- bird’s song from the tree; 
No language could picture, no words could express, 
The joy that was born of our young happiness. 


“Why dwell on such bright days of love and of peace? 
When death draws so near, joy surely must cease. 
The moaning of billows that swelled on the lee, 

The sighing of winds through the sad, willow tree, 
The grief-laden tears that rained from above 

The pale face, the moans that came from my love, 
Told plainly of dangers, of hopes, that had fled— 
Hearts broken forever, joys utterly dead. 


“ As sunlight fades fast to the shadows of night, 
As stars retreat, chased by the first rays of light, 
As flow’rets that blossom and fade with the day,— 
Weak waifs of the sun that must die with his ray,— 
Yet leaving behind a wee blossom so sweet, 
To bloom in their stead the new morrow to greet, 
So faded her life, a frail flower of morn, 
Bloomed, withered—she died as our baby was born. 


*“‘ Nevermore to clasp her form in love’s fond, chaste embrace; 
Nevermore to kiss or feel her sweet breath o’er my face! 
But, ’round her tomb, for-get-me-nots, with violets entwined, 
Guard the spot where she and babe are lovingly enshrined, 
And the quaint cry of the whip-po-will is heard in seeming grief 
(A requiem for her that’s gone—for life so bright, so brief) ; 
And I, alone, for two-score years have waited for the day 
When, in death’s sleep, my own [ll greet in heavenly array.” 


With a feeble sigh his story ceased, and then, as if at rest, 
Crouching beside the fireplace, his head dropped to his breast, 

And the dying embers on the hearth, with wild, fantastic glare, 
Threw ghostly shadows o’er the scene, mocking his icy stare : 

E’en the cricket chirped morg dolefully, more weirdly than before, 
And the lonesome wind more lonely seemed—sad, moaning, by the door. 
The widow started, scanned his face, and then, with tearful dread, 
She crossed herself; she knelt and prayed beside the unknown dead. 


And, while bowed down, the matron tells—aye, even to this day — 
She saw a light illume the scene,—a bright, peculiar ray,— 

And then from out her little cot, ascending into space, 

In halo were two spirit forms, close locked in sweet embrace. 

No longer does the angel stand upon the lonely spire; 


“A human soul is in her hand, and, as she wafts it higher, 


The world may think a meteor beam is shooting through the night — 

The silly world which does not know that angels’ wings shed light! 

And as the glory faded out, the sun advanced its ray; 

Then proudly did the bells proclaim another New Year Day. 
—John A. Stevens, 


| 
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IN THE OLD FARM KITCHEN. 


A LEAF FROM THE BooK OF MEMORY. 
II. 


S the autumn days grew more 
frosty and biting, the charms of 
the old kitchen increased with 
the cold, and I used to experi- 
ence a sensation of keen delight 
when I came from the out-door 
world of purple woods and or- 
chards, brown hills, frost-nipped 
corn-fields and lowery skies, into 
that warm, snug, quiet place. 
The old clock ticked a loud wel- 
come, the cat purred about my 
feet and the tea-kettle hummed 
a strain of its endless, wordless 

home song, while the smoky walls seemed an impenetrable 
defense against the growing dreariness outside. On such 
days, especially towards evening, when masses of gray clouds 
filled the sky, the old room with its shadowy corners and 
quaint belongings used to remind me of the Pegotty house, 
and I used to fancy that little David Copperfield must have 
felt as I did, when he stood in.the boat-house and watched 
the storm-clouds over the sea,—a little lonely, perhaps, but 
unspeakably happy. 

But all those autumn days were not cold nor stormy; there 
were warm ones sometimes when the doors and windows were 
open, and the sunlight flooded out of the hazy sky and filled 
the room with its splendor; when the ruddy leaves drifted 
down from the oaks and sailed silently in at the doorway, and 
the meadow-lark’s song echoed up from the prairie meadows, 
setting all the misty air trembling with its piercing, thrilling 
sweetness. That was the time of the apple-harvest, and I 
spent most of my time clambering around among the rugged 
branches, shaking down showers of Tallman Sweetings, Pound 
Sweetings, Northern Spies and Russets, but I found many op- 
portunities to visit the kitchen. If late peaches or pears or 
quinces were being preserved I was never averse to giving 
my opinion of them, and if a loaf of ginger-bread was standing 
waiting for tasters, or a batch of cookies was swarming into 
the pantry I never failed to accept them at sight. If some 
domestic providence had baked a supply of sweet apples I 
counted myself lucky, for I have always considered baked 
Tallman sweets and milk a dish fit for the gods. I often used 
to sit in the south door with a bowl of that delectable food be- 
fore me; looking out beneath the oaks across the hillside, I 
could see the prairie with its broad, brown meadows, its areas 
of plough-lands, its gray roofs and brown orchards, its faded 
woods and far, misty boundaries. This quiet scene was so 
mingled and intermingled in my thoughts with the nectar I 
was absorbing, that to this day every baked apple holds 
within its wrinkled brown skin the whole of that wide peace- 
ful picture. 

But best of all were the busy days when Thanksgiving was 
waiting just around the corner of next week and the energy 
of the whole family was concentrated on the cook-book ; when 
old Aunt Hannah’s “ receipt ” for plum-pudding or fruit-cake 
was valiantly championed against some new-fangled recipe, 
and visions of mince-meat, pumpkin pies and fat turkeys 
haunted the minds of all the “ women-folks,” sleeping and 
waking. The stove was full of simmering kettles all day, and 
the oven was always occupied with some mysterious produc- 
tion which had to be peeped at and turned and guarded by a 
sleepless, keen-eyed dragon. What a rolling and stuffing of 
pies was there, my countrywomen. And what oblongs and 


rounds of brown fruit-cake, and snowy frosted cake and 
golden sponge cake were packed away in boxes and jars to 
ripen for that coming feast-day. There was an endless twist- 
ing and frying of doughnuts, and the smoke of their torments 
came out at the open door and spread afar in the clear, cool 
air outside, advising all comers of the good cheer preparing 
for them. 

“Old Shep” was as much a fixture in the kitchen, on those 
days, as I; he used to sit by the oven-door and whenever 
it was opened he looked in with as much interest as did 
the cook, and licked his jaws approvingly. Occasionally a 
spatter of hot lard from the fried-cake kettle would make him 
retire, but he was soon back at his post. There was an omi- 
nous squealing of ducks and turkeys and chickens about this 
time, and rows of plump, featherless specimens hung over- 
head in the wood-shed. Inside the dark-walled cavern of the 
smoke-house were seen clusters of brown hams and shoulders 
and strips of bacon; every day there was a little apple-wood 
fire built inside, and tiny threads of blue smoke came out at 
all the crevices and went spindling upward in the still air. 
Barrels of winter apples were trundling into the cellar and 
cider was coming home from the mill; cabbages, squashes, 
potatoes, turnips and all manner of vegetables were strug- 
gling for reserved seats in the root-cellar, all apparently 
vieing with each other for the honor of a place on the 
Thanksgiving table. 

The crowning day of all these good days was the one when 
the mince meat was being gathered together from the orchard, 
the garden, the tropics and the spicy Orient. Northern Spies 
and Baldwins were being peeled, and the red ribbons slipped 
down from the quick fingers into waiting baskets, while the 
white quarters fell under the chopping knife. The cider 
was bubbling and steaming on the stove, thickening into 
the luscious syrup necessary for good mince-meat, the 
meat and suet and apples were being chopped, the raisins 
were being stoned and the citron chipped in thin, half 
transparent slices. When all the ingredients were ready 
they were mixed with the spices in a great stone crock, 
and then the tasting began. It was a long process this 
combining and drawing together of the diverging family 
opinions, but the result was always excellent. The leve! 
sunbeams shone in at the western windows upon them as 
they sat tasting and discussing, and the soft light of the 
November sunset flushed up behind the trees before tlic 
jury agreed. 

When Thanksgiving day arrived and the kitchen was 
cleared for action, I divided my time between watching 
operations there, and in looking out for coming guests. | 
saw the great turkey stuffed and sewed and tied up, and Shep 
and I watched his symptoms very closely whenever the oven 
door was opened, for the purpose of basting him. I followed 
the processes of cooking the vegetables with more than usua! 
interest, and I stole as often as possible into the store-room 
to look at the waiting glasses of jelly, the tempting pickles, 
the pies, the cakes, the grapes and the pears. It seemed as 
if the whole world was preparing to gorge itself, and I was 
delighted with the prospect of such a fate. When the table 
was set I stole out with such of the company as were near 
enough my own age to have healthy appetites and childis! 
curiosity. 

It was a sight to be remembered, that Thanksgiving 
table, with its spotless cloth, its “best dishes,” its shining 
silver, its bouquet of late asters, its steaming dishes and 
its brown turkey, its chicken pies and roast ducks with ap- 
ple sauce, its ruby and topaz jellies, its clusters of yellow- 
leaved, white-stemmed celery, and the rows of happy faces 
that soon gathered about it. But more precious than all the 
treasures of the loaded board were beams of hospitality and 
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heart to heart around and athwart that table. If there was an 
evil spirit there it hid its head from the broad sunshine of 
good will that flooded the place and brightened even the clear 
November sunshine. 

After that great event was over that had been prepared for 
so anxiously, and the stacks of dishes—that unpleasant after- 
math—had been disposed of, the kitchen was delivered over 
to the children. How the walls rung with the din of our 
games of hide-and-seek and old witch and other amusements, 
the names of which have vanished from my memory in the 
lapse of intervening ages. When the sun had set and the sky 
was glowing behind the oaks, we all sat around the stove tell- 
ing stories, until my companions were wrapped up by careful 
mothers and driven away with the gathering twilight. How 
tired we were, and how glad, when it was all over, to hie away 
to our Thanksgiving dreams. 

—Elizabeth Cole. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. ; 
RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


The environments surrounding our birth are matters of 
chance, but whether we are trump cards, and win the game 
of life, is largely due to ourselves. 

Marriage is said to be a lottery at best; but if each 
party in the case would see to it, that the appellation of 
blank did not apply to him or her, more prizes would be 
the result. 


The friends who love and appreciate us for ourselves 
alone at fifty, who do not value and appraise us in a 
commercial point of view, can be counted on the fingers 


of one hand. 

There is a strong likeness between a chronic invalid, and a 
cracked china dish, which is handled so carefully that it out- 
lasts many a sound whole one, which by a single inadvertance 
is dashed to atoms. 


The running of this Universe is such a big thing, that it is 
well for all general purposes, that it is not managed by the 
numerous shortsighted wiseacres, who have only individual 
benefits, and present results in view. 


Unconscious murderers daily mingle in life’s busy throng, 
who have no thought of the penalty which should be meas- 
ured out to them, who daily stab and maim their ifinocent 
victims with faults of character, which they have not the will 
or inclination to check or subdue. 

—B. Marie Miiller. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WINTER IS COMING. 


A windy sky— 
Brown branches swaying. 
A russet carpet of fallen leaves; 
No more shall I, 
Through green fields straying, 
Cull the sweet flowers that Nature weaves. 


A slim new moon 
In the ether sailing, 
Frosty and keen is the evening air; 
A song I croon 
Of the winter, hailing 
It’s bracing pleasures and Christmas care. 


The curtain drawn, 
The logs pile higher, 
We’ll welcome the friends that we love so well; 
The winds may roar 
Till they redden the fire, 
Then ho! for the stories ye love to tell. 


—Jone 1. Jones. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
COMPANY MANNERS. 
THE RUINATION OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
KNOW a woman who is always harping 
about “culture” and “refinement” and 
“ etiquette,” and who does not this min- 
ute know the meaning of that old- 
fashioned term, “good manners.” 
She is always regretting the lack of 
culture among her neighbors, and 
there is not one of them who is not 
more polite than she is. I have heard 
her actually yell at her servants, and 
storm at her children, and I do not think 
her husband is the happiest man in the 
world. In society she is a charming 
woman. She knows always just what to say and how to say 
it. I never saw a woman who could excel her in gliding 
across a room and sinking gracefully into a chair. Her little 
boys can tip their hats so prettily to ladies on the street ; her 
little girls can enter a room with toes properly turned out and 
with the grace of little queens ; and, alas! both the little boys 
and the little girls can be as impertinent and display the 
worst manners of any children I ever saw. And they literally 
fight among themselves. They are not taught to be polite to 
each other. Their mother seldom favors them with her own 
properly chosen words and graceful manners when they are 
alone with her. Discord reigns until the door-bell rings and 
then the entire household must put on good manneys. 

“Tf we don’t,” one of the children said, “‘ we catch it when 
the company’s gone!” This is an extreme case, but do we not 
all have our “ company manners?” Do we speak just as gently 
and sweetly to our children, to our husbands and wives, when 
we are alone with them as when in the presence of the chance 
caller? Do we say to a transgressing Johnnie or Katie, “ Don’t 
do that, dear,” or, “Stop that this minute, I tell you”? Which 
is it? Do we say “please” and “thank you” to each other 
and to our servants at all times, or are these pleasing little 
words held in reserve with the rest of our “ company manners?” 
Is it only in the presence of strangers that we smilingly over- 
look or gently chide the trifling faults of our children ? 

Oh, these “company manners!” They are the ruination 
of a household. They cannot always be put on and off at 
will. Traces of the every day discord and lack of harmony 
will manifest themselves through the affectation of all the 
mere “company manners” one can assume. Habitual polite- 
ness and kindness and gentleness should be the unwavering 
rule in every house, even on “ Blue Mondays.” 

I have been in homes in which it seemed to me that every 
member of the household seemed bent on seeing how hateful 
and disagreeable they could be to each other. The mother 
would speak in a nagging, fretful tone ; the father “ ordered 
everybody around ;” the children quarreled; the servants 
went around with their noses in the air, ready and eager for 
little tilts with anybody and everybody. How wretched such 
homes are! In some of them they don’t even have “ com- 
pany manners.” 

Sometimes my wife and I say on Sunday: “ Now let us 
agree that we will not say a single cross word to any one this 
whole week. Let us be studiously polite to each other and to 
the children. Let us be very mindful of the feelings of every 
person with whom we may come into contact. Let us not fret 
nor complain nor do anything that good, decent, well behaved 
Christians should not do.” And if when the next Sunday 
comes we have, through the grace of God, kept this resolve, it 
goes without saying that we have been happy and the world 
has perhaps been made a little better for our being in it. 

—Zenas Dane. 


7 courtesy, the bonds of good-fellowship that reached from | 
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THE COZY ~ 


[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.\—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zaditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CRYSTALLIZED ORANGES. 
Editor of GooD HoOuSEKEEPING. 
Will some one in the “ Cozy Corner” give a receipt for preserv- 
ing or crystallizing oranges whole ? Mrs. E. SMITH. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPONGE DROPS AND LADY FINGERS. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING 
I am very anxious to know 7 to ten nice sponge drops and 
lady fingers, and would like good recipes. * F.M. A, 
SOUTH STRONG, ME. 


PREPARED COCOA SHELLS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I like Mrs. Owens’s recipe for boiled coffee so much that I 
would be pleased if she would give directions for preparing cocoa 
shells. I want especially to know how much (measuring with a 
tablespoon) is required for a quart of water, and how long it should 


boil. GABRIEL. 
WILTON, N. H. 


MACAROONS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
“FE. L. R.,” Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 
make good macaroons. 


MACAROONS.—One-half pound of almonds (blanch and pound them up 
fine with one tablespoonful of lemon extract), one pound of powdered 
sugar, and the whites of three eggs. Roll out about the size of a nut- 
meg; bake on a buttered paper on a thin board until they are a rich 
brown. 

LOMBARD, ILLS. 


would like to know how to 


Miss N. LeRoy. 


DRESSING FOR FOWLS. 

Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The following directions for making an excellent “turkey dress- 
ing’ may be of service to your readers at the festive season of 
the year: Take one pint of soaked bread, and season with two 
teaspoonfuls of salt and Bell’s poultry spice to suit the taste (on 
account of the purity, not more than a tablespoonful to the dress- 
ing for an eight-pound turkey), also one tablespoonful of butter, or 
fat, salt pork cut up very fine. An egg, well worked in, will make 
the dressing cut up nicely. A. M. B. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


STAINED FLOORS AND WASHINGTON PIE. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to a “ Disciple of Good. Housekeeping,” asking for a 
receipt to stain common floors, I send her the following: 

CHERRY STAIN FOR PINE FLoors.—Rain water, three quarts; annatto, 
four ounces. Boil in a copper kettle till the latter is dissolved; then 
throw in a piece of potash, the size of a walnut. Let it stand one-half 
hour longer, and bottle for use. 

I also send a receipt for Washington pie, so-called, but which in 
reality is a delicious layer cake. My faraily think it the best of all 
layer cakes: Beat four eggs very light, add one cupful of granu- 
lated sugar, and beat until thick; next, four tablespoonfuls of sweet 
milk, one and a half cupfuls of sifted floor, to which has been 
added two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and, lastly, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter. Bake in layers. For the filling, grate 
two sour apples and the rind of two small or one large lemon ; add 


Beat a few minutes, and let it boil up; if too thin, add one tea. 

spoonful of corn-starch. The filling has to be cool before putting 

it on the cake. Mrs. T. EICHENLAUB. 
VANCOUVER BARRACKS, W. T. 


FRANCIS QUARLES DID IT. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 
I have not No. 63 of GooD HOUSEKEEPING to which your corre. 
spondent refers, and do not, therefore, know if he speaks of the 
following wording of the poem: 


“ Our life is nothing but a winter’s day; 

Some only breakfast and away ; 

Others stay dinner, and depart full fed; 

The deepest age but sups and goes to bed. 

He’s most in debt that lingers out the day ; 

Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 
S. Austin Allibone attributes these quaint lines to Quarles. 

for Allibone as an authority, we may ail say “ He’s all right.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. S. M. 


As 


COOKING OATMEAL. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Much has been said and written in connection with the cooking 
of oatmeal, and still very few know how to cook it well. The rhym- 
ing recipe for cooking oatmeal, given by Miss C. H. Thayer in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 19, to “ boil—boil—axd boil,” was 
widely quoted by the press of the country from your pages. ‘l’o 
this may be added, with good purpose and effect, the recipe of 
Mr. John McCann, the manufacturer of the famous McCann brand 
of Irish oatmeal, at Beamond Mills, Drogheda, Ireland, which is 
“to boil until it stops fluff—fiuffing.” The fame of the McCann 
brand of oatmeal is world-wide, the leading American importers 
using no other, and this recipe, in connection with that of Miss 
Thayer’s, already published in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, if carefully 
followed will leave nothing further to be desired in the matter of 

NEw York CIty. 

THE STAINING OF FLOORS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The following rule for staining and polishing floors, given me ly 
a first-class workman, may be of service to the “ Disciple of Good 
Housekeeping :’ 


STAINED FLoors.—If the floor is uneven or rough, have it carefu'ly 
planed by a carpenter before staining. Oak, black walnut, cherry, anil 
mahogany stains can be prepared at any good paint store, and come in 
tin cans, ready to use without mixing. Put the stain on the floor with a 
broad brush, following the grain of the wood. After the second coat of 
stain is dry, varnish with ‘‘ Spar Varnish,” so called because used for the 
spars of vessels. Put ona second coat of varnish as soon as the first is 
quite hard. This varnish is very hard, and will not scratch like other 
varnishes. Unless the floor has hard usage, once a year will be often 
enough to re-varnish It can be washed with tepid water. Never wax 
it if you wish to re-varnish, as the varnish will not adhere to a waxed 
surface. 


If “ Discipie” has a good back, she can easily stain and varnish 
the floor herself. An OLbD HOUSEKEEPER. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Inarecent number of your magazine, a correspondent asks in 
the “Cozy Corner,” for help as to an entertainment, her desire 


being for something new. I find it quite difficult to keep the ar- 
ticle within “Cozy Corner” space, but send it, hoping you may fin: 
it suitable for your pages. I am glad my article suggested her ap 
plying as she did to its writer for help, and hope this too may be 
helpful. A. 3. 
A PINK TEA. 

Where dancing is for any reason out of the question in the enter- 
taining of a number of young people, perhaps nothing is mor« 
enjoyable than “ high-tea,” and to make it quite a novel affair use. 
as far as possible, one prevailing color upon table and decorations, 
and the result is sure to be charming. As a tea allows of more 
latitude than dinner or lunch, ia some one of its many forms it 


the juice of the lemon to the apple, a cupful of sugar, and one egg. 


may be adapted to almost any circumstance and will of itself form 
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the entertainment of the evening. Music and cards, however 
pleasant, afterwards are seldom necessary, too late a stay being 
“bad form.” 

Several ways of serving are suitable. If the company be quite 
large, it may be more practicable to gather around one central 
table, as for an evening supper, in which case one quiet, quick 
maid should, with the help the gentlemen will give, be able to 
care for all present with ease, her duty being chiefly to see that 
the table is kept free from superflous dishes, and well supplied; 
also that the hostess, who alone sits at the table where she pours 
tea, has all which is needful. 

Again, a pleasanter mode is the use of separate small tables, 
around each of which groups of from two to six people sit. But by 
far the prettiest way, if the number present will permit, is to seat 
the guests at one large table and serve the tea, whether simple or 
elaborate, in regular courses. The latter plan is as easily managed 
as any and, if say a pink tea be decided upon, is far more effective. 

Now as to the use of the color suggested ; it is much more easy 
than may be imagined. The linen itself may, and in fact should 
be, pure white. In the middle of the table use a strip or square of 
pink plush, satin, velvet, or even lace-covered cambric, upon which 
place a bowl or vase of pink flowers, and place at the corners little 
plates of candy, each piece done up in a little pink paper cut to re- 
semble some flower, or else merely fringed. 

Few are so fortunate as to be able to carry out the idea in china, 
but if any is to be had in which pink predominates, let it be 
upon the table for the first course. At the plate of each ladya 


bunch of pink flowers tied with pink ribbon gives a pretty bit of | 


color. The gentlemen may receive each a carnation pink and leaf 
of rose geranium. Beside each plate also place two sticks of bread 
tied together with pink ribbon. Use for lighting, if possible, 
candles with pink shades, easily bought or even hand made; then, 
too, gas or lamp shades should be covered with the same shade of 
tissue paper drawn through the hand till closely crépe. The water 
in the finger bowls may be tinted by dissolving in it a tiny bit of 


pink gelatine, kept as coloring for blanc mange, and so forth, by all | 


the best grocers. In fact this pink gelatine will add greatly to 
many dishes, as the color is beautiful. It is perfectly harmless, 
and needs only to be melted in water or milk for use. 

Now as to the repast itself. It may, of course, be either simple 
or the reverse, but, as I have said, let it in either case be served in 
courses, as it only pleasantly prolongs the meal, is the more:quiet 
way and often causes a modest tea to appear quite elaborate. The 
following bill of fare is, of course, but a suggestion, and the ap- 
pended list of dishes suitable may be useful in making alterations : 

First Course.—B6uillon, a small cupful placed upon the plate of 
each guest from servant’s tray. 

Second Course.—Stewed lobster, garnished with parsley and 
claws, thin “ fingers ” of brown bread, passed by servant. 

Third Course.—Small birds on squares of toast spread with any 
acid jelly. 

Fourth Course.—Beet and potato salad in bed of lettuce, toasted 
crackers. 

Fifth Course.—Boiled chicken, parsley sauce, before host, boiled 
ham, well garnished and partially sliced. Slices unremoved before 
hostess. This is an English combination and a delicious one. 

Sixth Course——Pink wine-jelly, cut into squares and piled in 
separate cups made of pink tissue paper in shape of flowers, or 
fringed and pasted to paper foundation; or the paper may be 
attached by touches of flour or starch paste to any cup. 

Seventh Course.—Pink ices, angel cake, frosted with pink, and 
tea and coffee. 

If too elaborate any of the following dishes are allowable, and 
fewer courses just as suitable: Oysters as pates, creamed or fried. 
Lobster, curried or plain, or chopped rolled into shape of chops in 
bread crumbs and fried. Birds, chops and tomatoes, pressed 


chicken, liver-pates, filet of beef, stake covered with lemon juice | 


and parsley; beef olives in brown or wine sauce jellies; cakes, 
ices, glacé fruits. 

Any good supper dish is indeed suitable, and to an enterprising 
hostess a hundred “ pink devices” will present themselves. Alto- 


gether we are almost certain that the full measure of success we 
wish her awaits the person who undertakes a “ pink tea,” 
ANNA SAWYER. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 
THE AMERICAN GIRLS’ HANDY BOOK. 

Boys have had books without limit made for them explaining 
how such things are made as a boy likes to make, how to do what 
boys like to do, and enabling them to fill up many a happy hour 
with amusement and pleasant instruction. But girls have been 
neglected in this line until recently and have had to rely on their 
own native resources or on those of their acquaintances. What 
has been indeed “along felt want” is now supplied by this vol- 
ume by Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. 

The contents of the book are classified according to season. In 
the spring there are the amusements appropriate to April 
first there follow the months of wild flowers, which girls are 
instructed how to preserve, transplant, to press, how to preserve 
their perfumes, etc. Some points about walking follow. The 
chapter on Easter, alone, would delight any girl enough to pay to 
get this book. Instruction js given in the making of a lawn tennis 
net; and May Day sports are described. There is some fortune 
telling, seaside cottage decoration, and an outline of many ways in 
which a girl can amuse herself on the Fourth of July. Howto make 
an impression album for ferns and leaves; how to conduct pic- 
nics, burgoos and corn-roasts ; how to make a hammock, corn husk 
and flower dolls, fans, and how to conduct quiet games for the hot 
weather—all these are for the summer. 

In the autumn girls like to know what todo on Hallowe'en; how 
to employ leaves and flowers for decoration; how to draw and 
paint in water and oil colors; how to model in clay and wax and to 
make plaster casts; how to paint china and make picture frames; 
and about these matters the book is minute. Nutting parties and 
Thanksgiving amusements have their place; Christmas and New 
Year’s festivities, gifts and games; the simple making and uses of 
a home gymnasium; scrap books, window decorations, mantel 
pieces and fireplaces, home made candy and St. Valentine’s Day. 
Nothing more than a hint can be given in this notice as to the 
contents of this book, but the reader is already prepared to be- 
lieve that it is really a remarkable compendium of information 
on topics that interest girls in a thousand ways. Explana- 
tions are plain and lucid and the materials to be used are within 
the reach of all and the outlay is in most cases little or nothing. 
The volume of 474 pages is handsomely bound and every girl 
would think herself fortunate to get it for a holiday present. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


BOSTON SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXT BOOK. 

The women who are carrying on this noble movement having 
for its object the improvement of the duties of the kitchen and 
home, are doing a great work for the homes of the American peo- 
ple. Among the leaders of this movement is Mrs. D. A. Lincoln 
of Boston, who is weli known to the readers of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING. Her instruction in cookery is famed for its practical 
place in the average kitchen and for its sensible character. The 
book at hand, written by Mrs. Lincoln, is designed to be a school 
book; it is not a cook book, in the ordinary meaning of the name, 
but it gives reasons for its directions and connects these reasons 
with first principles. The understanding is engaged and thought 
awakened. It does not load the memory with a lot of rules and 
precepts, nor is it content to accept mere imitation; but itisa 
practical book written by a practical woman. The substance of 
all the lessons has been worked out in the cooking class rooms or 
school kitchens connected with the Boston public schools. 

Mrs. Lincoln well says, “ Cooking cannot be well done by guess 
work ; there is a right way and a wrong way, and the right way is 
usually the easier. To show the right way and the reason for it, 
has been our endeavor in preparing these lessons. Above all our 
object has been to elevate this department of work; to show its 
bearing upon many vital questions; to impress upon girls that all 
work well done is honorable; that it is as really a part of educa- 
tion to be able to blacken a stove, to scour a tin, or to prepare a 
tempting meal of wholesome food, as it is to be able to solvea 
problem in geometry, to learn a foreign language, to teach a 
school, to decorate a plaque, to make an elegant gown, or to in- 
terpret the melodies and harmonies of the great masters of music.” 
Mrs. Lincoln aims to awaken in girls an enthusiam for the per- 
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formance of the common duties of life, and nothing but an unnat- 
ural girlhood can fail to respond. There are twenty lessons, to- 
gether with numerous rules, charts, suggestions, tables of. cost, 
and many receipts. The book is for use in public and industrial 
schools, and we do not see why an intelligent housekeeper cannot 
use it for the home instruction of girls. 
Brothers. 


THE BOOK OF FOLK LORE. 

The uses of such books as this are now coming to be understood. 
It is alate day, but still the day is here, when the worth of im- 
aginative literature for children is insisted upon and appreciated. 
Imagination underlies every invention that has been made; it is 
the primal requisite of every chemist, of every one who is con- 
cerned with art designing. The time to cultivate this faculty that 
is at the very foundation of civilization itself, is in childhood, and 
the means for then doing it must be simple stories which shall 
make things seen that are unseen. 

This book contains some of the most famous of the household 
tales known to the English speaking people, which have descended 
from prehistoric times by word of mouth. These are “ The Story 
of the Chicken Licken,” “ The Old Woman and her Pig,” “The 
Three Bears,” “ The Elves and the Shoemaker,” “ Hans in Luck,” 
“ Little One Eye, Little Two Eyes and Little Three Eyes,” “ Puss 
in Boots,” “Cinderella,” “The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,” 
“Beauty and the Beast,” Jack and the Bean Stalk,” “Tom 
Thumb,” “ The White Cat,” “ Dick Whittington and his Cat,” 
and “ Little Red Riding Hood.” The stories are rewritten by 
Horace I. Scudder, as he only can do such work, and are in lan- 
guage that can be read by children eight or nine years old. The 
book is excellent for schools in the upper primary and intermediate 
grades. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Springfield: 
James D. Gill. Price 60 cents. 


VOICE CULTURE AND SPEAKING. 

Among the multitudinous works on voice culture and volumes 
of selections for speaking, the recent publications of Lee & 
Shepard deserve attention. ‘“ Vocal and Action Language,” by E. 
N. Kirby, instructor in elocution in Harvard College, gives in 
simple and concise language the rules and methods for obtaining a 
pleasing style of oratory. The book is valuable to those who have 
not the time or the money to devote to a course of study under an 
instructor to obtain one of the greatest of all attainments, an ele- 
gant style of conversation and public speaking. It does not 
attempt to teach the dramatic style. The latter part of the book 
contains several selections for drill; conversational, descriptive, 
didactic, narrative and forensic. George M. Baker’s “ Humorous 
Speaker ” is a series of popular selections in Yankee and English, 
Irish, medley and negro dialects. The several parts are also sold 
separately in paper covers. They contain, most of the better 
known character songs and recitations and many more not so 
familiar but not less deserving of popularity. Mr. Baker also 
edits and the same firm publish “ The Debater’s Handbook,” in- 
cluding J. Sherman Knowles’ debate on the character of Julius 
Caesar, “The Grand Army Speaker” and “ The Reading Club.” 
The price of the “ Voice and Action Language” is $1.25; the 
“Humorous Speaker” $1; the “ Debater’s Handbook ” 30 cents. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Springfield: James D. Gill. 


CA IRA. 

Mr. Laurence Gronlund’s| ‘ The Coéperative Commonwealth ” 
has won its way to the front as the standard popular exposition of 
socialism. This is due to the fact that it is almost the only con- 
structive work on the subject. The German socialists, following 
Rodbertus and Marx, have all been analytical and critical, Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle alone excepted. They have undertaken only to 
discover the short-comings of the existing social order. Mr. 
Gronlund has made an ingenious and eminently readable forecast 
of what he believes is to be the coming social order, which he 
names “collectivism ;” pointing out how it will develop itself out of 
the present system, outlining the political and legal machinery that 
will be found necessary in the new order, and indicating the prin- 
cipal social effects to be expected. “Ca Ira. or Danton in the 
French Revolution” is a supplement to “ The Codperative Com- 


Boston: Roberts | 


monwealth.” The earlier work, to use Mr. Gronlund’s own de- 
scription, treats of the statics of collectivism, the plan and char- 
acter of the new social order. “Ca Ira” considers the dynamics, the 
working forces of socialism, which are bringing about the coming 
revolution. The concrete exhibition of these forces Mr. Gronlund 
finds, as do other writers of his school, in the French Revolution, 
but he finds them more especially in that fifth act of the drama 
which John Morley has said “is still dark to us.” As a fresh 
study of Danton “ Ca Ira” will probably modify, somewhat, prevail- 
ing conceptions of that remarkable man. As a study of social 
forces it is suggestive, but Mr. Gronlund exhibits in every chapter 
that distorted judgment which vitiates all socialistic reasoning. 
His habit of mind is that of the criminal lawyer, always mentally 
posturing before a jury, not at all that of the dispassionate scien- 
tific investigator, determined to see all the facts if he can get at 
them and to look at every fact in all its bearings. Nevertheless, 
one who would know what modern socialism is, must per force 
read Gronlund, and the task will not be a dull one. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Springfield: James D. Gill. Price $1.25. 


STORIED HOLIDAYS. 


It was a happy idea of Mr. E. S. Brooks to re-write some stories 
of the holidays for the reading of young persons. There never 
was a holiday, says the author, but had its store of stories that 
might be told, if only the heroes and heroines thereof could find 
audience or opportunity. He has chosena story each of Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, St. Valentine’s day, St. Patrick’s day, April 
Fool’s day, May day, Midsummer eve, Independence day, Michael- 
mass, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and one of the Olympic games, 
and put them all in language for young readers. The literary skill 
with which this has been done, and the dramatic and pointed 
effects secured, make a book of uncommon interest, even for older 
readers. The scenes of most of the stories lie in England, in the 
olden time, and the author studies, quitesuccessfully, to reproduce 
the scenes, the language and manners of the day. The charac- 
ters and incidents are historic and among the former who appear 
are King James and his little son Prince Charlie, Sir Thomas 
More and his daughter Margaret, William Penn, Francis Bacon, 
the famous Samuel Pepys, and others less familiar to the reader. 
Each story is accompanied by a full page illustration drawn ex- 
pressly for it. Mr. Brooks knows how to write a story and to get 
the most out of it, as the readers of Wide Awake and St. Nicholas 
know. Boston: D. Lothrop Company, Price $1.50. 


THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A second edition has appeared of the useful “ Art of Project- 
ing,” by Professor A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College. This compact 
book of 178 pages is a lucidly written manual of experimentation 
in physics, chemistry and natural history, with the porte lumiere 
and magic lantern. The present edition contains new matter and 
the whole book has been revised. With this book the skillful 
teacher can utilize the sunbeam in schoolroom demonstrations, 
that, by other methods, would be too difficult and costly. Of the 
new matter in the present edition a part that, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, will make a profound impression upon progressive 
teachers, and will stimulate much new and fruitful experiment is 
the remarkable series of beautiful experiments illustrating the 
phenomena of vortex rings. Professor Dolbear believes this to 
be the most complete series of such experiments at present known, 
and himself to be the discoverer of a considerable number of 
them. Be this as it may, they wonderfully illuminate the vortex 
ring theory of the constitution of matter. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Springfield: James D. Gill. Price $1. 


THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN. ; 


We doubt if any of the flood of holiday books contains, fora 
majority of not uncultivated readers, more elements of agreeable 
surprise than a sumptuous quarto edition of Scott’s “ Bridal of 
Triermain,” with fourteen striking illustrations by Percy Mac- 
quoid. There has been a general revival of interest in Scott in 
the last two or three years, but it is doubtful if one reader ina 
hundred of those who know by heart pages of “ Marmion,” the 
“ Lady of the Lake,” and even the “ Lay,” has ever read a line of 


the wierd, almost uncanny romance of Triermain. And of the 
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few who do not now read it for the first time, probably none till 
now has discovered the pictorial possibilities that Macquoid has 
discovered in it. His work is decidedly interesting ; strong and 
original and in intimate sympathy with the spirit of the poem. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Springfield: James D. Gill. Price $3.50. 


READY ABOUT. 

The sixth and last volume of “ The Boat Builder” series, by 
William T. Adams, better known to his readers as Oliver Optic, 
has lately appeared. While the story is one of a series, it is com- 
plete in itself. It differs from its predecessors in being more 
a story of adventure, its tendency being to inculcate courage with- 
out rashness, and to show that a young man of high principles is 
not of necessity a coward. 

Another of its features is the instruction understandingly given 
in the art of sailing a boat. Of course this is not an art that can 
be mastered by simply learning the theory; abundant practice is 
necessary to make a thorough, competent boatman, yet the boy 
who learns theoretically is lucky above his less fortunate fellows. 
The book is handsomely illustrated and will no doubt prove as 
popular as its predecessors. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


THE LOOK ABOUT CLUB. 

The popularization of science does not now stop with adults, but 
is carried out for the benefit of younger persons in case of such 
cencrete sciences as natural history. Mary E. Bamford is doing 
some of the most interesting and instructive work of this kind 
for children, as her book of last year, “ My Land and Water 
Friends,” shows. In this volume she follows the plan of having 
young people form a natural history club with the aim of finding 
out new facts about animals, insects and other living creatures, 
with their father to direct their inquiries and practical investiga- 
tions. The work takes a conversational and narrative form and 
keeps up an unflagging interest. Numerous illustrations explain 


Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price $1.50. 
BROWNING LYRICS. 

Lovers of Browning and of beautiful book making will be de- 
lighted with an exquisite little volume of selections bearing the 
title, “ Lyrics, Idylls and Romances from the Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning,” which comes from the Riverside 
Press. The selections are all short, and, with few exceptions, are 
the most familiar bits of Browning’s verse. The beautiful open 
type, italic running titles, dainty initial letters, creamy paper and 
peculiarly tasteful binding make, with the favorite verse, a combi- 
nation of attractions not easy for the loiterer at the book counter 
to resist. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Springfield: James D. Gill. 
Price $1. 

THE PANSY. 

The bound volume of 7e Pansy has just made its annual ap- 
pearance, and will be greeted with delight by thousands of readers 
who number the preceding volumes in their home libraries. Ze 
Pansy has a wide and constantly increasing circulation in every 
part of the country, and it richly deserves it. The twelve num- 
bers for 1887 which are here brought together are enclosed ina 
handsome cover, and make one of the brightest books of the 
season. It is full of instructive and entertaining matter—stories, 
sketches and poems, and is very fully illustrated. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. Price $1.25. 


FAITH’S FESTIVALS. 

A dainty booklet in white and gold binding, tastefully printed on 
choice paper, “ Faith’s Festivals,” by Mary Lakeman, is a simple 
record of the heart experiences of a loving woman whose religious 
trust and kindly sympathy enrich the festival days of girlhood and 
youth, and lend the joy of thanksgiving and hope to those of age. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Springfield: James D.Gill. Price $1. 


NOTE. 

Doliber, Goodale & Company, 40 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass., 
have issued a handsome calender, rendered ornate by the engrav- 
er’s art, intended as a reminder of Mellen’s Food for Infants and 
Invalids. Copies of the calendar may be had for ten cents each. 


A NANTUCKET DISH. 

The beach here is strewn with Irish moss. I had heard it made 
blanc mange, I dreamed of blanc mange, the color of snow, and 
being at times culinary in tendency, determined to tryiton. I 
gathered half a peck of moss. I washed it as clean as a man can 
wash anything. They told me to stewit in milk. I stewed it in 
half a gallon of milk. As it stewed it swelled. I put it in the 
largest saucepan I could find. It swelled overmuch for that sauce- 
pan. I reduced the quantity to the waste of some milk. Still it 
swelled. The more I stirred it the more it stewed and the more it 
swelled. It reminded me of a dish of village scandal, which, the 
more it is agitated at tea tables and Dorcas sewing societies, the 
more itgrows. The moss boiled at last toa pasty mass the color 
of snow, it is true, but the color of snow only after it has lain a few 
hours in an inhabited pig-pen, not “ the beautiful snow.” I flavored 
it with some sugaranda little rum. (I regret now the rum I put in 
it; it was a dead loss.) ThenI dipped it out and put it in moulds. 
After using up what moulds there were in the house, I found there 
was still more blanc mange; in fact more than ever in the saucepan. 
It seemed to possess a wonderful quality for evolving more and 
more out of itself. I filled all the available tea cups in the house, 
and almost everything else that was hollow. I speculated, mean- 
while, on what an enormous quantity of this delicate food was drift- 
ing on Nantucket’s shores, and used only for fertilizing the soil. 

You see I hadn't yet tasted of my mess. I served out one mould 
for dinner. It didn’t look savory or delicate. It was muddy in 
color, with black specks in it here and there, suggestive of dead 
flies. These were not dead flies. They were the black roots of 
the moss, which I had not chopped off and which would not dis- 
solve. Then I tasted it. I tasted a small part of one spoonful. 
That was enough. That satisfied me. I have had all I want of 
stewed sea weed, sugar and rum. I know not after this what 
others may ask, but as forme give me liberty and death and rum 


2 . x , | without the seaweed or sugar. However, I gave my moss mess 
the meaning of the text, the habits of animals and their forms. | 


another trial. Or rather, 1 kept a mould of it on the table, think- 


‘ing my capricious appetite might take a fancy to it. No. It in- 


clined the other way. The very smell of the thing went against 
me. Lastly, I could not abide its sight. I discharged the entire 
lot. I tumbled thirty-two moulds of blanc mange, in shape re- 
sembling about every hollow vessel I had in the house, into the 
swill barrel. I cooked, it seems, for Mr. Folger’s pigs. Mr. 
Folger comes round daily and takes our table refuse away. He is 
one of the Nantucket Folgers and a distant relative of our former 
secretary of the treasury. There are several Folger families still 
on Nantucket. It is one of the principal industries of the island 
to produce Folgers as well as Coffins and Starbucks. There 
is plenty of moss still on the shore. Plenty of fresh moss is daily 
washing in. Itis here free for every one that thirsteth. But as 
for me I would not enter on my list of friends, though graced with 
polished manners and fine sense, the man who would heedlessly set 
before me a mess of moss.—/?. J/u/ford. 


PRETTY KiTOHENS. 


There is no objection to a pretty kitchen, or to a girl filling one 
up with bric-a-brac if she keeps it free from dust. A kitchen to 
those who do the work in it is the living room, and why should it 
not be made convenient and pretty? If the kitchen is a comfort- 
able, cheery room, most. girls will take a pride in keeping it so. 
Give them pink colored tissue paper for the shelves, if they wish 
it and a fancy lamp shade to rest by after the kitchen is tided up 
for the night. See, too, that they have convenient utensils to cook 
with, a good clothes wringer and plenty of clothes pins, and a good 
stove. It will pay you well to look after these things in the good, 
wholesome dishes that will come on to the table well cooked. 
Many girls have to do with makeshifts that you would not think 
possible for yourself to use—a broken wringer, a tub without 
handles, or a wash-boiler or tea-kettle, with a rag run through a 
hole to prevent leaking. No girl likes to ask for repairs, and 
oftentimes the mistress is too careless to look well after the little 
things of her kitchen. I would add: Let the girl’s sleeping room 
be a pleasant, attractive place. Many a horse has better quarters 
for rest than our servants have. Look well to the comfort of the 
servants. If not appreciative at first they may learn to be so.— 
Detrott Tribune. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this departmet are now in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 
68.—CHARADE. 

My frst is but a pleasant talk 

Which kindred souls enjoy; 
My one two is the ceaseless noise 

Of many an idle boy; 

My ZKird is often formed of wood 

Of many shapes and sizes, 

The query as to what it is 

Now naturally arises. 

The whole’s a book you often see, 
Within the children’s nursery. 


AUNTIE F. 


69.—SEVEN KINDS OF CAKE, 
Seated on the organ bench, 
A lady fingered the keys; 
I think her dress was pongee silk, 
Or so we’ll call it, please. 
A showy hat upon her head, 
With plumage was bedecked 
Which once adorned a luckless bird, 
Or so I recollect. 
She softly played the “ Wedding March,” 
When, lo, a friend drew near, 
The lady screamed aloud in fright, 
And said, ‘‘ What brought you here?” 
“To sing ‘ Old Grimes is dead,’ ’’-said he. 
“ Let’s now begin, my dear.” 
79.—DECAPITATION, ETC. 
On “ Greenland’s icy mountains,” I always can be found, 
And when the year is dying, I am often on the ground ; 
Behead me, and the present find, ’tis never in the past, 
Advantage take then quickly, for be sure it will not last. 
Now then curtail, and if you’re right, a negative you'll find ; 
And now transpose, you’ll quickly see, if so be you’re not blind 
Just where you are, providing you are not a little off 
(The slang doth best express me, so I beg you not to scoff). 
Now take me as beheaded first, and read from right to left 
And found what you have done, if of all sense I’m not bereft 
By error or mistake upon your part, if so your work is vain 
Unless you held the motto, which is this, “try, try again.” 


HELEN. 


71.—PUZZLE. 
She walked on earth, 
She talked on earth, 
Reproving man for sin. 
She’s not on earth, 
She’s not in Heaven, 
She never could get in. 


72.—CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
1—A crooked letter. 2—A sweet bread. 3—A sweet substance. 
4—Is an animal. 5—The last of a chair. 
1—The lost of help. 2—A beverage. 3—A kind of fruit. 4—A 
kind of ostrich. 5—The first in sickness. 
The centrals read down form the centrals across, which in turn 
form a candy. 


73.—HALF SQUARE. 


1. A leather bag. 

2. Methods of working. 
3. Settled again. 

4. Elegys. 

5. Things of importance. 
6. Essential oils obtained from roses. 
7. Nails. 

8. Parts of the feet. 

g. Finish. 
10. Of the same kind, 

A letter. 


74.—SIX HARD QUESTIONS. 
1. Who first introduced steel pens into this country? 
2. Who said “I am not worth buying, but such as I am the king 
of England is not rich enough to buy me?” 
3. Who crowned Napoleon I Emperor of France? 
4. Who had expected to perform the act ? 
5. Who was the first husband of Lucretia Borgia? 


6. What poet compares man’s love to woman’s love, to the detri- 
ment of the former ? 


75.—DIAMOND. 
Myself. 


Part of a verb. 

A place of public contest. 
An island. 

To decree. 

An insect. 

A vowel. 


76.—ANAGRAMS. 
Got a scant religion. 
Shame proud Caty. 
Rare mad frolic. 
One-half bias. 
Queer as mad. 
Mad policy. 
Lady mine. 
Chesty. 
Chasty. 
Boy Ned. 
Tea slops. 
One hug. 
Norse cat. 
City life. 


87.—WHAT AM I? 
I’m often in the butter, yet sometimes in the milk, 
Or am called a sort of carriage, lined with leather, not with silk. 
I’m a portion of an engine, found within an engine room, 
And am what the little birds soon try their wings at, I presume. 
The boy who buys a kite, is quick to see if I can do 
The thing that you’ll discover, no doubt, before you’re through. 
I know that I’m a little pest, and so I stop. That’s all. 
Next summer you will see me just above you, on the wall. 

D. 1. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC. 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 66 and No. 67.) 


60.—IN FOUR PARTS. 
Answer.—Awe, thaw, rye, tea. 


61.—WORD SQUARE. 


Answer.— 
FP 
HOP $8 


62.—THIRTEEN HIDDEN FISHES. 


Answer.—Shad, grayling, dace, sole, perch, haddock, pike, carp, 
hake, smelt, trout, flounder, shark. 


63.—FIFTEEN HIDDEN BIRDS. 


Answer.—Daw, umbar, crow, hawk, swallow, swan, robin, lark, 
thrush, rhea, owl, rook, eagle, tern, teal. 


64.—NUMERICAL REBUS. 
Answer.—Carpet. 


65.—A DIALOGUE (HIDDEN NAMES), 
Answers.—Chaucer, Tennyson, Willis, Longfellow. 


66.—ENIGMA. 
Answer.—An-em-on-e. 


67.—DECAPITATION. 
Neli. Ell. 


Answer.—Knell. 


H. DE M. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. New York CIty. 


DECEMBER Io, 1887. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is Cupyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 


the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever | . 
| comfort and luxury on the favorableness of the spring and summer 


we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 


filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American | 


News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York ; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov HOvSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it | 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications | 


of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing | 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the | 


reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 


the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 


uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned | 


in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


| for agriculture and for the growth of fruits and vegetables. 


HOLIDAY FESTIVITIES. 

Thanksgiving for another year of peace, of plenty and of com- 
fort! Thanksgiving for another year of life, of happiness and of 
blessings ! The year has rolled round beneath a varying fortune of 
cloud and sunshine, and the year has brought to most of us a larger 
measure of sunshine than of cloud, This is the order of nature 
and of life. Whether we believe that life is worth the living be- 
cause of the Christian’s promise, or that it is worth the living 
because of the happiness that we get out of it,in both events we 
live and move and have our being amid surroundings of substan- 
tially the same general character, and for most of these mankind is 
thankful. 


People of the warmer Southern clime cannot enter into the spirit 
of Thanksgiving as the New Englander can. 
In the bleak days of a vigorous New 


Their milder winter 
climate does not permit it. 
England winter the family can better realize its dependence for 


Trades- 


| men and other business men, too, foresee a quarter of the year when 


| commercial operations will decline. 


The holiday time is a season, 
then, when it is more pleasant to look backward than forward; a 
season of rejoicing and congratulation; a season of leisure for 
friendly greeting and social conference ; and also a season of hearty 
Thanksgiving for the past, of new plans for the New Year, and of 
acknowledgment for that greatest ofall gifts, the gift of that beatific 
life eternal, commemorated by the Christmas holiday. 


What a happy family circle now gathers about the festive board ! 


| There are father and mother, and husband and wife, and children, 


the dearest words in the language. The little ones are all expect- 


| ancy and anticipation over the feast that is now coming; and for 


| the first time during the day their prattle is hushed, their games 


and frolics are suspended, and they, with their elders, are ready to 
render tribute to the good cook whose skill has prepared the many 
delicious things for their palates. The meal has been longer in 
preparation than the every day dinner has been, and sharpened 
appetites attack the toothsome viands with unusual zest. Respon- 
sive to the good feeling flowing from the stimulus of the repast, 
there follows the cheerful converse of the older members of the 
group, the communion of congenial spirits and loving companions 
and faithful friends. The crust of the chicken pie is light and 
cooked to the very point desired; the turkey, with basting and _ 
turning, and an even temperature of the right degree, has been 
cooked to perfection; “ Aunt Sarah’s”” famous mince pies and 
“ mother’s ” cakes, with their colored frosting and candies, which 
are always forthcoming on such occasions ; the various meats, and 


| vegetables, and pies and cakes and sauces,—all these have been 


the work of the thrifty housewife and her assistants. The day 
goes by, regretful that it must go, thankful that it has come; and 


| hopeful that it may come again. 


The delight of having an open fire is becoming known to a larger 


a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of | and larger number of people. The banishment of the fireplace for 


the stove and furnace, is now followed by the restoration of the 
fireplace. Without the open fire of wood, the holiday is not com- 
plete, it lacks the suggestiveness of the yule log, the old time sur- 
roundings which fancy associates with the celebration of the holi- 
days. Cheerful, indeed, was that old open fire with large sticks of 
wood on queer looking old andirons, and fortunate is the family 
that now passes the Christmas or New Year evening before such a 
fire. A furnace of coals glows fiercely in its bed of gray ashes, 


| 
| 
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while above are the logs, the roaring flames, the crackling of the 
burning wood, and the ascending sparks, that look like animated 
fiery serpents, before the fixed eye. 


Here is the place to spend the holiday evening and fill the house 
full of joy and love and thanksgiving. Let the wintry blast howl 
and shriek around the corner and over the gables, if it will ; let the 
blinding snow fly before the gale. The busy lads and lasses pause 
a moment to take note of a gust more violent than usual, and then 
cheerily turn to their amusements again. ‘lhe inspirited fire in the 
fireplace keeps on in open defiance of the frigid air that intrudes 
into the room and throws out a glow and warmth to meet the glow 
and warmth of the glad hearts around. 


Who would or who could be a faultfinder now? Who would or 
could pass such an evening ina surly mood or be dull to the de- 


lights of the place, the time and the occasion? More befitting these | 
are family confidences, sympathies and hospitality. Social har- | 

| womanhood, evincing expanding intelligence and growing affec- 
| tions, and cementing the bonds of friendship and love between the 


monies are now tobe strengthened. The dear friend and guest, 
who has come to spend the holidays, is to be entertained. The in- 
dulgence of the hour is remembrance of the absent ones—some 
fond child who is too far away to come; the brother or sister 
whose ties must now be divided with some other happy home; or 
the life long friend who would be a thrice welcome visitor at the 
time of these holiday festivities. 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


H[uman affections demand something to pet. Parental instinct 
delights in having a pet, preferably a child of its own, but it may 


be another’s child. and even a cat, or a dog, ora horse. This in- 


stinct requires that the object of its petting shall be small, usually, 
and at any rate it must be more or less helpless. The larger pet 
the smaller, and the stronger pet the weaker. 


Responsive to his master’s manifestations of regard, the intelli- | 


gent dog wags his tail, gambols and barks, and the master pats 
him on the head and would fight for him against any one who 
should abuse him. To the dog is given a comfortable, perhaps a 
luxurious home; he is the companion of the children, as childlike 
and frisky as they, partaking in their sports and a friend of unva- 


rying constancy so long as they do not maltreat him. To this he | 


is sensitive, for he appreciates the signs of regard, and he turns 
sorrowfully away from ill treatment. 
It is said that as the human race advances in civilization, the 


“workings of the mind will appear more and more in facial expres- 


sion. The Indian and all the lower races have but slight facial 
expression, compared with that of more advanced races. 
How worthy of kinship with man, then, is the dog! Watch him 


as he approaches his master, tail motionless, and with sober de- | 


meanor, perhaps not in doubt as to what his reception will be, but 
respectfully waiting for the first advances to come from his owner. 
The first slight token of kind notice is reflected in the movement 
of the eye and the slight motion of the tail, and when there can 
be no further doubt of the nature of the reception, the dog’s natu- 
ral language of feeling makes up for his poverty of vocal lan- 
guage, and man’s faithful friend and servant responds with abun- 
dant demonstrations to his master’s confidence and regard. 


Though less demonstrative than the dog, the mistress’s cat no | 
less appreciates kind care and friendship. The slow elevation of | 


the back and tail, the purring and the rubbing against his mis- 
tress’s gown or hand, or his nestling in her lap, tell in the words of 
a dumb animal, his trust in a superior being. 

But petting can become disgusting. When your neighbor is in 


constant solicitude for an unattractive, spiritless pug dog, which is 
fed at the common table and sleeps with his mistress; when her 
parrot annoys a whole neighborhood with his uncouth noise ; when 
affection that should be bestowed on human beings is wasted on 


| all sorts of animals in feather and fur, that can appreciate it no 
| more than so many squashes can; human feelings may be said to 
_ run riot, and petting becomes offensive and nauseating to disgusted 


observers. 
The best pet of all is the little child old enough to talk and to 


| understand, with a child’s comprehension. The child that is a pet 


is always promising to be a better pet, because a more apprecia- 
tive one. Its receptive and retentive mind is greedily gathering 
ten thousand facts and then ten thousand more, and with each 
added year the little one not only fills a larger place in your affec- 
tions, but you are becoming more to the youngster, to be treasured 
in fond regard through all the years of mature life. 

Every month, and week, and day is a step toward manhood or 


little pet and the elder persons who are nourishing its absorbing 
mind and are guiding its otherwise uncertain footsteps in the best 
path of life toward the goal of thought, love and action. 


| HOPE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The women of the land are differentiating into two classes in 
| respect to housekeeping. The young ones do not all take to do- 
| mestic duties, for they find them irksome. A girl who has been 
| fed and reared on excitement and who has passed through a some- 
| what rapid adolescence, is not inclined to sympathize with a rou- 
| tine of Duty within the walls of home. Domestic cares weary her, 
and in her hands housekeeping is composed of makeshifts that 
neither dignify herself nor ennoble the work. 


But taking all women into account, the quality of housekeeping 
| is fast improving, for there is a large and growing class of women 
who have the intelligence, the health, the sense and pleasure of 
» duty and the home attachments, that make prime housekeepers of 
| them. One has to go back to the housekeeping of no more than 
25 years ago among the masses of the people to see how great is 
_ the contrast of the present. If you do not enter homes enough to 
find this out, you will see evidences of it in the cooking at least 
shown at country fairs, at church festivals and at various gather- 
ings where the housewives make their contributions of food; you 
| will see it in the newspapers and various periodical publications by 
| the endless inquiries about this and that, about cooking and fur- 
| nishing, about how to do one thing and another. 
| Good housekeeping is not decaying. The country never had so 
} 


much of it as now, and this makes the failures, when we look at 
| them alone, seem all the more deplorable. There is every oppor- 
tunity now for women to learn how to keep house well and there is 
| every hope to the willing and ambitious. 


| THE KITCHEN OUTFIT PUZZLE. 
| A large number of solutions to the Kitchen Outfit Puzzle have 
| been received from all parts of the country, but as yet none of 

them are correct. The names have all been correctly given, 
| counted as a whole, but no one person has sent a solution but 
| what contains one or more errors. In order to give those who 
| have been at work on the puzzle another chance, the limit of time 
| for answers to be received will be kept open until December 10, 
| and the correct solution with winners names will be published in the 
| next number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of date of December 24. 
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CRUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


MAN AND His SHOEs. 
How much a man is like his shoes! 
For instance, both a soul may lose. 
Both have been tanned; both are made tight 
By cobblers ; both get left and right. 
Both need a mate to be complete, 
And both are made to go on feet. 
They both need heeling, oft are sold, 
And both in time will turn to mold. 
With shoes, the last is first; with men 
The first shall be the last, and when 
The shoes wear out they’re mended new; 
When men wear out, they’re men dead too! 
They both are trod upon, and both 
Will tread on others, nothing loth. 
Both have their ties, and both incline, 
When polished, in the world to shine, 
And both peg out. Now, would you choose 


To be a man or be his shoes ? 
—Kate P. Ward. 


THE TRUE EPICURE. 

A true epicure would no more dream of taking away the sharp 
edge of future appetite by over-indulgence than a barber would of 
opening atin can with a razor. He weighs his pleasures and pains 
too nicely to be caught in such vices. A fallacy is that an epicure 
always needs the choicest delicacies to stimulate his appetite. On 
the contrary, the art of the epicurism consists in the ability to get 
pleasure out of the most commonplace articles of food, by pre- 
paring and eating them properly. Of course, the epicure prefers 
Chambertin to Macon, canvas-back duck to roast goose for the 
same reason that he prefers the fragrance of a wood violet to that 
of acoarse hot-house flower; but, on the other hand, he alone 
knows what an oriental rose-garden of magic perfumes may be 
found in the simplest crust of whole meal or Graham bread and 
butter, though ordinary mortals may easily convince themselves 
of their existence by eating a slice and allowing the exhaled air to 
pass slowly through the nose.—Sanz /rancisco Argonaut. 


To ABOLISH DISHWASHING. 

The suggestion that such table ware, plates, cups and saucers, 
butter dishes, etc., as are washed after each meal, be manufactured 
of paper and sold so cheaply that they can be destroyed after 
using, is having a wide circulation in the papers now, though it 
has been talked about among the other possibilities of the devel- 
opment of paper material for as long as ten years, and it was sug- 
gested in a paper read before a young ladies’ society in this city a 
year or so ago when housekeeping was being discussed. A good 
many hard working housewives will condemn the notion as “shift- 
less” and scorn the idea of being afraid of the work of washing 
dishes which its adoption might suggest. Nevertheless it is likely 
to come along with the train of labor-saving improvements that 
modern inventive genius has made possible, and it is a wonder 
that some effort has not been made already to put the idea into 
practice. The dishes could be made quite as handsome and at- 
tractive as the china and earthen ones now used, and the amount 
of earthen ones now used, and the amount of tedious labor and 
expense, too, that might be saved would be beyond calculation. 
Labor saving expedients do not necessarily imply laziness, and no 
housekeeper would fail to find useful employment for herself or 
her servants in the time saved from the drudgery of dishwashing. 
Let us have the paper dishes by all means. There’s millions in it 
for some enterprising manufacturer.—Springheld Union. 


CHINESE COOKERY. 

A dinner with Mo Kee, a leading importer and banker at No. 8 
Mott street, or with Fuong Hong Long at No. 5, is an event which 
will bear comparison with a banquet at Delmonico’s or the Hoff- 
man House, writes Nelly Bly from New York. The wife will take 
a dozen eggs, pierce them at either end, blow out the contents, 


refill them with vari-colored and vari-flavored custards and jellies, | 


seal the apertures, and then, when cooked, paint the shells until 
they are a nightmare of dragons, flying griffins and impossible 


trees that look like men and men that look like trees. She will 
open and steam a fish until the skin can be removed without los- 
ing a scale, and the bones without breaking the flesh. It is stuffed 
with an aromatic and pungent mass of meats and spices. Then 
the skin is put back and the eyes and head touched up so as to be 
half-natural and half-grotesque. Most of her culinary genius is 
expended on stews and made dishes. Here she uses every article 
known to the Parisian chef and President Blackford of the Ichtheo- 
phagous Club, anda host of food substances, spices and condi- 


‘ments for which there are no names in any of the European 


languages. 

Her skill in weaving and embroidering silk is equally great. 
With a needle no finer than which her occidental sister uses she 
will construct a dragon an inch long and a half inch high, of which 
not only the teeth, eyes and claws are perfect, but even the pupil 
iris and cornea, and the difference between the incisors and ca 
nines are clearly and naturally defined. 


SERVING EGGs IN ENGLAND. 

Eggs and Spinach.—Boil some spinach, and when placed ina 
dish put some poached eggs on the top, or hard-boiled eggs (the 
shells being removed), and cut into halves ; press the halves of the 
hard-boiled eggs into the spinach to make them stand on end. 

Eggs Curried.—Cut some hard-boiled eggs in halves; cut off all 
the white end sufficiently to make them stand upright; pour some 
curry sauce round them. ; 

Eggs Poached in Gravy.—Poach the eggs in gravy instead of 
water; serve them in their gravy if clear, or poach them in water 
and serve them with gravy poured round. 

Bread Omelet.—Put into a stewpan a teacupful of bread crumbs, 
one cupful of cream, a tablespoonful of butter, and a sprinkle of 
salt and pepper. When the bread has absorbed the cream, break 
in four or five eggs, beat them a little with the mixture, and fry 
like plain omelet. 

Ham or Sausage Omelet.—Chop very fine one cup of cold ham 
or sausage, add eight well-beaten eggs, a sprinkle of salt and 
pepper; heat very hot two tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying pan 
or spider, pour in the omelet and fry and roll like a plain omelet. 
This is very nice for breakfast. 

Egg Balls for Soup.—Take some hard-boiled yolks of eggs, then 
moisten with some raw yolk, until you can roll the mixture into a 
ball. Roll up into balls the size of small marbles, dip into flour, 
and throw into boiling water until set, then drain and throw them 
into the soup before serving. Some chopped parsley can be mixed 
with the egg.—A/anchester Guardian. 


THE VEGETABLE LBEEFSTEAK. 

This fungus (Festudina hepatica), which resembles a great red 
tongue protruding from tree stems, when once known can never be 
mistaken for any other species. When young it isa dull, pale 
purplish red, but becomes more red, and passes through brown to 
black as it decays, the under side is cream color with minute red 
points occasionally, becoming yellowish red as it grows. It gen- 
erally confines itself to old (and often prostrate) oaks; but in 
Epping Forest it is not uncommon on the beech, and it has been 
observed on the chestnut, walnut, willow and other trees. Although 
such a large fungus, frequently weighing from four to six pounds, 
its growth is very rapid, soon appearing and again disappearing, 


on ancient trunks in the autnmn. When cut, broken or bruised, it 


distills a copious red juice like beef gravy. ‘“ When grilled,” says 
Dr. Badham, “it is scarcely to be distinguished from broiled 
meat;” and Berkeley describes it as “one of the best things he 
ever ate, when prepared by a skilful cook.” There is a very slight 
acid flavor in the fungus when cooked, which adds considerable 
piquancy to the dish; it is extremely tender, succulent and juicy, 
and resembles tender steak or tongue in a remarkable manner, the 
juice it distills being in taste and appearance like gravy from an 
excellent broiled rump steak. Of course it should be gathered 
when quite young, fresh and clean, and at once prepared for the 
table in the following manner: Wash and dry, cut into inch 
slices half inch wide, soak in scalding water for five minutes and 
stew with butter and herbs; yolk of egg may then be added, and 


_ serve hot or simply stew with a good steak, adding a scallion and 
parsley, salt and pepper.—/-nglish Mechanic. 


| 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


IN THE NEST. 


Gather them close to your loving heart, 
Cradle them close to your breast ; 
They will soon enough leave your brooding 
care,— 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair,— 
Little ones in the nest. 


Fret not that the children’s hearts are gay, 
That their restless feet will run; 
There may come a time in the by-and-by 
When you'll sit in your lonely room and 
sigh 
For a sound of childish fun. 


When you long for a reputation sweet, 
That sounded through each room, 
Of ‘* Mother! mother! ” the dear love calls, 
That will echo long through the silent halls, 
And add to their stately gloom. 


There may come a time when you'll long to 
hear : 
The eager, boyish tread, 
The tuneless whistle, the clear, shrill shout, 
The busy bustle in and out, 
And pattering overhead. 


When the boys and girls are all grown up, 
And scattered far and wide, 
Or gone to the undiscovered shore, 
Where youth and age come never more, 
You will miss them from your side. 


Then gather them to your loving heart, 
Cradle them on your breast, 
They will soun enough leave your brooding 
care,— 
Soon enough mount youth’s topmost stair,— 
Little ones in the nest. 
— Unidentified. 


THE OLD FIREPLACE. 


The blessed old fireplace! how bright it ap- 
pears 
As back to my boyhood I gaze, 
O’er the desolate waste of the vanishing years, 
From the gloom of these lone latter days; 
Its lips are aS ruddy, its heart is as warm, 
To my fancy, to-night, as of yore, 
When we cuddled around it, and siniled at the 
storm, 
As it showed its white teeth at the door. 


I remember the apple that wooed the red 
flame, 
Till the blood bubbled out of its cheek; 
And the passionate popcorn that smothered its 
shame, 
Till its heart split apart with a shriek ; 
I remember the Greeks and the Trojans who 
fought 
In their shadowy shapes on the wall, 
And the yarn, in thick tangles, my fingers held 
taut, 
While my mother was winding the ball. 


I remember the cat that lay cozy and curled 
By the jamb, where the flames flickered 
high, 
And the sparkles—the fireflies of winter—that 
whirled 
Up the flue, as the wind whistled by; 
I remember the bald-headed, bandy-legged 
tongs, 
That frowned like a fiend in my face, 
In a fury of passion, repeating the wrongs, 
They had borne in the old fireplace. 


breathed 
As soft as the flight of a soul, 


seethed 
With the batter that burdened its bowl; 
I remember the rusty, identical nail, 
Were the criminal pot-hooks were hung ; 
The dragon-faced andirons, the old cedar 
pail, 
The gourd, and the peg where it swung. 


But the fire has died out on the old cabin 
hearth, 
The wind clatters loud through the pane, 
And the dwellers—they’ve flown to the ends of 
the earth, 
And will gaze on it never again; 
A forget-me-not grows in the mouldering 
wall, 
The last, as it were, of its race, 
And the shadows of night settle down like a 
pall 
On the stones of the old fireplace. 
—Omaha World. 


COMING HOME. 


Adieu! is uttered with a sigh; 
Farewell! we speak in pain ; 
We ever part with tearful eye ; 
We may not meet again; 
But O, there is a blissful word, 
When breathed by those who roam, 
Which thrills with joy whenever heard. 
’Tis coming, coming home! 


’Tis sad to take the parting gaze 
For long, long, weary years, 

As onward through the gathering haze 
The gallant bark careers. 

But joy untold the bosom swells, 
When o’er the dashing foam 

We mark the whitening sail that tells 
The loved are coming home! 


We love to hear from those;who pine 
Upon a foreign strand ; 
There is a pleasure in each line 
Traced by the well-known hand ; 
But O, the rapture of that hour, 
When those beloved who roam 
Have breathed those words of magic power : 
I’m coming, coming home! 
—Oliver Dyer. 


AT THE FIRESIDE. 


Around the hearth when raving storms and bit- 
ter winds do blow, 

When all the wintry wolds are wrapped in 
shroud of whitest snow, 

When closer to him doth his rags the shivering 
outcast draw, 

Who dreams not of a single meal, and prays 
but for a thaw. 


hearth doth glow 

The more our hearts shall warm to those who 
no such blessings know, 

As hearth and home, and kith and kin, and love 
of humankind, 

Poor wanderers, who on this earth no-jot of joy 
can find. 


Poor we may be, yet not so poor but that a 
penny fee 

We have for such; and know, oh, Lord, we 
lend it unto Thee ! 


Pile on more logs, the brighter that our cheery 


The long-handled skillet that spluttered and | 


| 


} 
| 


| 


at the door 
Is none of Thine; for Thou, oh, Lord, wast 
gracious to the poor. 


Pile on more logs, draw closer in, oh, grand- 
sire, gray and old; 

Climb, toddling darling, to his knee, and lay 
thy locks of gold 

Upon his breast, and listen whilst the fairy tale 
he tells 

Of the Elfin Queen who holds her court amid 
the flower-bells. 


Now youths and maidens, one and all in swee: 
home-tasks engage, 

Smiled on approvingly by those who ow: 
riper age ; 

No harm can injure those who safe at tht 
home-anchor ride, 

No worldly pleasures yield to peace that gids 
the home fireside. 


Our own fireside, our bright fireside, ther ’s 
music in the sound, 

Heart-sunshine in each well loved face ow 
table grouped around; 

Bless Thou, oh, God, that fireside dear, tha: 
it may happy be, 

Since every blessing we enjoy we owe tha’ 
boon to Thee. 

— Unidentifie. 


THE DEAR OLD SONGS OF HOME 
O, wheel sublime of tireless time, 
Turn backward in your flight, 
Ring out the chime in fairy rhyme 
Of boyhood’s music bright! 
Like bells of joy outringing, 
Those memories old are clinging. 
Now faint, now near, again I hear, 
In accents clear where’er I roam, 
My mother sweetly singing, 
Singing, sweetly singing, 
The dear old songs of home. 


Make me a boy, with boyhood’s joy, 
As in the days of old, 
When ruddy blaze before our gaze 
Went up in sparks of gold. 
I see the kettle swinging, 
The shadows round it clinging, 
Till once again in sweet refrain, 
On land or main, where’er I roam, 
I hear my mother singing, 
Singing, sweetly singing, 
The dear old songs of home. 


At set of sun, when day was done, 
Like silver-chiming bells, 
Rose on the air, with evening prayer, 
The song we loved so well. 
Still in my ear they’re ringing, 
And memories old are bringing, 
Like gentle shower of boyhood’s hour, 
With subtle power, where’er I roam, 
Of mother sweetly singing, 
Singing, sweetly singing, 
The dear old songs of home. 
No time can blot this fragrant spot, 
This chime of silver bells; 
But oft my heart, with sudden start 


. The secret surely tells. 


Then, ’mid the glad bells ringing, 
With holy thoughts upspringing, 
Now faint, then clear, again I hear 

In accents dear, where’er 1 roam, 
My mother sweetly singing, 
Singing, sweetly singing, 

The dear old songs of home. 

—Chicagoe Curreni 
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FURS. 


JAMES McCREERY & OO. 
Call attention to a Select Stock 


of 

SEALSKIN SACQUES, 

from 30 to 46 inches deep, 
$85.00 to $300.00. 


SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
from $65.00 to $150.00. 


A few Imported Novelties in 
SEALSKIN DOLMANS, 
$75.00, $85.00 to $150.00. 


SEALSKIN WRAPS, 
latest styles, 54, 56 and 58 
inches $225.00, $250,00, 


and $350. 


Russian Sable Trimming, $40, 
$50 and $75 per yard. 
These goods are the finest 
quality manufactured. 
Broadway and llth st., 
NEW YORK. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
— OF — 
CUTTING AND FITTING 
MAN 
20298 OF 
"OD 
Ad SI 


All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
explains what the ‘System’ i, and gives a number of testi 
monials, Address, JaMES*McCCALL & CO.,: 
Mention this publication. 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


—TO HOUSEKEEPERS.——_ 
5000 Containing 2 Christmas Bells GIVEN 
One Broom Holder, greatest 
Boxes ( invention of the 19th Century. Free. 
To introduce these goods for the holidays, I give them 
tree. Only send 20 cts. in silver for postage and packing. 
Fortune for agents. Address Bell Manufacturer, 

Middle Haddam, Conn. 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 
Sold everywhere and sent post-paid on receipt of 
15 cents in stamps, 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


Mention Good Housekeeping when writing 
to advertisers. 


JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 
chiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. _ Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
i For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 

Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 


ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


Manual, 
$7.00 
-60 


Stable Case, with Specifics, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, 


Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC 


In use 30 Fears. yphe only successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $6. 


SOLD BY DrvuGGIsTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Consider This 


When you need a blood medicine: Is 
its safety assured by competent medical 
authority? Why risk life in the treat- 
ment of blood disorders? The absolute 
freedom from any harmful ingredient 
guaranteed in 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla recommends it as well as the 
fact that it is the Most Effective 
Blood Medicine ever discovered. 
*SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Important Fact! 


Unscrupulous manufacturers of medi- 
cines for skin diseases use arsenical 
compounds. These are dangerous, and 
no conscientious physician would pre- 
scribe them. It is well known that 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


contains no poisonous drug; but in its 
power to expel poisons from the 
system it is unequaled by any other 
remedy. 


Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Has a distinct odor of pine tar, but so happily 
has the combination been effected that it makes 
a grateful impression on the olfactory sense, and 
as the pine tar odor is coupled in the popular 
mind with thoughts of antiseptic quality, it 
ceases to have any offensive associations for 
even the most fastidious. Common experience 
is quite in accord with the medical and scien- 
tific. Those who use this soap for ordinary 
toilet purposes find it possessed of the highest 
qualities: it is grateful to the senses; it is de- 
tergent, and after its use the gratified individual 
finds that his skin is made delightfully soft, 
smooth and elastic, and its normal texture and 
tint improved. Those who with ordinary or 
highly perfumed or expensive soaps are made 
to suffer with rough, chapped and smarting 
hands, experience a high degree of satisfaction 
at the admirable results obtained by the use of 
Packer’s Soap. More especially are its remark- 
able qualities appreciated by those who suffer 
various unsightly and painful affections of the 
skin either arising spontaneously, or occurring 
in consequence of unguarded application of 
soaps made of decomposing animal fats dis- 
guised by perfumes. 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP is sold by Drug- 
gists, 25 Cents, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Send for pamphlet. 
Sample 4 Cents. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


mani 


DYspeps\* 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
ing. Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent a 
paid on ag 8 of price, so cents. Prepared only by 
J. K. COOK & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


N 


COLOR E 


Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods, Brilliant, 
Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes, 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors, Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and —_ 10 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing. 
Sold Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Gard, irections tor coloring Photos, doing 
fone work, and making ink. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt, 
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HEBRA’s 
CURES— Cc stions, Infl tion, 
Meningitis, Milk Fever... 
B.B.—Strains, Lameness, Rheumatisra. 
$ C.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
’s joy, >. D.—Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
E. E.—Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
F. F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. = 
G. G.—Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
gaze H. H.—Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
I. I. —Eruptive Diseases, Mange. : 
J. K.—Diseases of Digestion. 
n, VF) 
roam, SS 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PEOULIARITIES OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 

English women are much calmer than American, writes Mrs. John 
Sherwood. In the first place their climate calms them. Then 
their husband’s are not half so indulgent. We must remember if 
we find American women querulous and disposed to become eé27- 
geante, as to diamonds and fine clothes, that half of them have been 
spoiled. “They are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that 
starve with nothing.” There is an absence of fussiness in the 
manners of Englishwomen which surprises and delights us. Their 
ability to take exercise, the moist and soft air, their good appe- 
tites, their power to sleep well give them that calm of manner which 
seems to us an unattainable virtue. Englishmen talk of ideas more 
than of people; they do not discuss character as much as we do. 
“Much in their manner is to be accredited to their aristocratic 
form of government. It is a perpetual lesson of dignity. Even if 


kings and queens and counts are not always models, there is a 
certain dignity of manner produced by the mere effect of supposing 
that they are. We are always in America trying to put everything 
ona level. There is perhaps no sea so dangerous to swim in as 
that tumultuous one of a new and illy-regulated prosperity, and 
when one considers that half the women of America are obliged to 
endure the neuralgia in the face, keep up with the “always ad- 
vancing spirit of the times,” be beautifully dressed, read, write and 
cipher, play the piano, dance exquisitely, be haunted by the horrors 
of the intelligence office, to be always agreeable, to make the 
wilderness to blossom like the rose, to be charitable in the highest 
sense not only with their money but in their judgments, “ that they 
must never be grotesque, for they belong toa sex which cannot 
afford to be grotesque,” the American woman must be stamped 
with a special distinction. 


BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 
YOU CAN GET 
Good Housekeeping 


14 Mos. for $2.50 
IF YOU ARE A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


UR MINISTERIAL CO-LABORER. 
Single parts 25 cts. 66 parts complete, $3.00. 


UR WHEREWITHAL-—Seven Word System. 
Comprehends every question, Political, Social | Music to be Giv- 
or Domestic, complete 60 cts. en Away. Davon- 


THE WHEREWITHAL MFG. PUB. CO., 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


TERS OF AMERICA is 
by many thousands of the most intelligent and cultured_people 0! 
America. regarded as the very best Ladies and Family 
Journal published in the world; monthly, 16 mammoth pages— 
64 long columns: employs the world's best authors ; present circula- 
tion over 100,000 In order to secure a great number of new subscrtb- 


Philadelphia. 


| ‘ 
Bedroom Convenience, 


“Handy” Cidner Sifter “Boss” Aut 
from $6 to $12. $ ’ oss” Automatic 


2. Dustless Sitter, 
$3.50 and $4 00. 
PATENT 


OUSEHOLD NECESSARIES. 


ers at once, we will send the paper for one trial year only, 
as follows :—1 subscriber 2S cents ; 2 subscribers, ifsent at one time, 
5© cents; 5 subscribers, if sent at one time, ®153 ina few min- 
utes you can get 4 friends to join you, at 2@ cents each. In ad- 
dition to sending the paper for a full trial year, for almost 
nothing, we send with it the grandest premium ever known 
Every subscriber will receive, absulutely free, 127 pieces of 
Choice Music For less than #1 send I cent postage stamps 
This is the most wonderful and best offer ever made to the mtelli- 
mt reading people of America; Our profit is in the future, 
hrough holding our subscribers, year after year, atthe regular price, 
and the paper is known to be actually worth S2 a year. 
Such a low price never known for such large value. A!! 
should read Daughters of America. Al! should possess 
this grand collection of 127 pieces of music ; act 
at once; probably you will never see this notice again. Such a 
wholesale slaughter of music, never known in 
the whole world heretofore. Through « peculiar 
combination of circumstances, we have come into full possession 
over 5,000,000 sheets of choice music: There is of it a 
whole car-load. In the assortment there are 127 
pieces. This vast and valuable stock wil! al! be 
— mway to those who subscribe as above, for a trial year 
pi 


Inodorous Commode, 


ch subscriber will receive the entire collection of 127 
from $15 upwards. 


jeces. Wesend the music by mail, postage paid, guaranteeing 
safe delivery. All the gems that are in the music stores are in this 
grand collection, At the ordinary sheet music prices, which 
range from 25 to 40 cents for each sheet, for such as we offer below, 
the grand collection would cost over &30; we give it away, and 
also almost give away for a trial year, a paper that is well 


Send six cents in stamps for 24-page Illustrated Catalogue and ‘Health Homes—how to have them.” 


HEAP’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Depots: New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, &c., &c, 


collection will be found all the mewest and most popular 
Waltzes, Quadril!.s, Contras, Polkas, Clog Dances, Hornpipes, Ree!s, 
etc., etc., arranged for the Piano, Organ or Violin, and with all the 
Calisand Figures. This brilliant combination of musical 
gems also contains the choicest selections from the Mikado, with 
others of Gilbert & Sullivan's famous operas, also the most refined 
and beautiful assortment of Songs and Ballads with both mu- 
sic and words, will be found in this unequaled collection. 
Money returned to those who send after all the music is gone. 
This is epqnesequanty the greatest bargain ever 
offered. List of Titles of the 1 ieces in this 
Grand Collection :— Ah! me, I'm Teas d by Lovers Three; 
Arkansas Traveller Reel; Adieu Dear Home; Ah There! Stay There! 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


lllustrated catalogue free. 


Tertiary Fossils. 


Black Eyed Susan; Boston Dip Waltzes; Beau of Oak Hall Ben. 
nett’s Favorite Reel; Beaus of Albany ; Buckley's Favorite Reel , Be- 


$ Fy « ” lieve Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms; Beautifui Nell, 
| BLACK Hills Minerals,“Bad Lands cretaceous and By the Sad Sea Wave; Boston Hop Waltzes; Caynpbelis are Com- 
} , t All kinds of Sioux Indian | ing; Camptown Reel; Chorus Jig: Camptown Hornpipe. Charley 
Buckskin Relics.” 3000 Oregon Small Arrow Heads. | Over the W 


ater; Come Where the Nightingale's Tril'irg, Dashing 


holesale and retail. White Sergeant; Devil's Dream; Dick Sand’s Hornpipe; Douglass’ 


| sae LLWLLL Deadwood, D. T Favorite ; Drunken Sailor ; Durang's Hornpipe ; Dame Babble ; Doug- 


lass Tender and True; Eight Hand Reel; Elfin Waltz: Firemans 


So great s our faith we can cure you, dear 
sufferer, we wil] mail enough to convince, 
free. B.S. Lacpenpacu & Co,, Newark, N. J. 


Dance ; First Love Polka KRedowa; Fisher's Hornpipe; Flowers of 
Edinburgh ; Fairest Love Thy Face I Greet ; Five O clock in the Morn- 
ing ; Flowers That Bloom In the Spring; First Love ; Feast of Roses; 
Goto the D. and Shake Yourself; Bonnie Wee Thing; Good 
for the Tongue ; Good Bye Sweetheart, Good Bye ; Garibaldi s Hymn 
of Italy; Galway Keel; Hull's Victory; Hey Daddy Walk Around 
Home Waltz; Hours There Were; Home So Blest; Home Sweet 
Home; Insh Trot; I Cannot Sing the Old Songs; 1 Dreamt I Dwelt 


a . Sold by drug and try 
stores, 25 cents, 5 for $1.00. Mailed for price, 
Proprietors, HOP PLASTER Co., Boston, Mass, 


Strongest and Best! 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- - 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- Hornpipe ; Lucrezia Waltz; Light Artillery; Little Flowers; Lady 
fits and expeases double the cost on 
every Piano they sell) and send this 


ranted 6 years, for @193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin yeurown Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcircularste 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 2ist St., N. ¥ 


in Marble Halls; I've Got ‘Em On The List; In Vain I Braid My 
Raven Hair; Jakies Hornpipe; Jordan Is A Hard Road; Kendall's 


f the Lake ; La Madrelainne ; Ladies’ Triumph, or Kitty's Rambles ; 
Lancashire Clog , Love that Slumbers ; Lullaby ;: Land of Sweet Enn; 
Lary O Gaff , LaBelie Canadienne ; LaCachuca . Lord Lovell and Lady 
Nancy Bell; seem 2 (German Song); MaidIn The Pump Koom 
Hornpipe , Money Musk ; My Love She's But a Lassie Yet , My Heart 
Follows Thee. New German Waltz; Old ZipCoon, Oregon Horn- 
Over The Water to Charlie ; Old Countryman Keel; O'er the 

dains; On A Tree By The River; Oft In The Stilly Night; Parish 
Hornpipe; Portland Fancy; Pop Goes The Weasel; Ruby, Speak 
to Me; Soldiers Joy; Sailors Set on Shore. Smash the Windew 
Reel, Spanish Dance, St Patrick's Day in the Morning, Santa 


CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNS TO BEST STEREOPTICOR. 


FULL LINE 0f Magic Lan. 
ternsand 


Lucia (Celebrated Neapolitan Song) , The Tempest; The Coquette: 
WwW EST’S PE RCOLATO R. The Girl I Left Behind Me, The Irish man's Heart to the Ladies Jig; 


The Judge s Song (Trial by Jury); The Love Sick Boy (Trial by 


i i Jury): The Bloom i he Rye; The Harp That Once Thro Tara’ 
fevice | Halle; Thou art Mine, ‘Thine: Thy Voice i» Neat: Turnham 
eggs and cost of clarifying. Prevents 
grounds from clogging spout and stick- 
ing on sides of = Saves one-fifth of 
the coffee. No Never Speak As We Pass By. Who's That P Thro The Win- 
be without one. Sent via. mail upon re- Wher eaves Fall; Wind that Shakes the Bar 
ceipt of 25 cts."State capacity needed. Agents wanted 
in every town. Send stamp for circulars if more infor- 
mation is needed, Rob’t S. West, Cleveland, O. 


Toll; The Exile, The Water Mill; The Children from Baby Land, 
The Excursion Party . The Shepherds of Bethlehem ; To What Shall! 
I Liken My Fair? The Fisher Girl's Prayer: The Plantation Potka; 

 Bndge, The Banks of Allan Water; Twickenham Ferry , Then 
You'll Remember Me; White Cockade; Were I a Bird of Air; We 


ousewife can afford to 


dow; n Red Leaves Fall; Wind that Shakes the Barley; Wide 
Awake Reel HRemember that al! Ballads and Songs contain 


des, Automa- 
tic Organs, Steam Engines 
ard Engine Toys, Steam Loco- \ 
motives and Tracks, Electric 
Batteries,St'm Yachts, Music Boxes, 


Photographic Outfits, ete.atlowest prices, CATALOGUE free 
CEM MUSIC BOX,S6. 


CONCERT MUSIC BOX, S12. 


. and will be so regarded by ali who take advantage of it. Of 


is ladies paper published. Do 


Yearly subscription after Jan'y Ist, 1888, 50 cents, 


remain 
ft d that we mak: fit. Ad 
AM, HOUSEK EEPING,143 La Salle St, Chicag 0, Ills. TRUE Pub hers, Augusta, ‘Maine, 
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| ARRHSA™PLE F | 
Because possessed of fresh and active medi- } 
ae tee cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Rae Dee Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh . 
Hops, Burgundy PitchandGums. The greatest — 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply 
gneto Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney PRICE | 
‘ains, es, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, local or deep-seated. Cures instantly, 
pea, ¥ soothes and strengthens the tired muscies. All = First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
| 
MAGIC | 
LANTERNS 
= each piece, or upwards of Thirty Dollars for all. We offer the entire 
2 SS Oe a TS on who sends us 20 cts. and the names collection of 127 Pieces. free, to those who take Daughters o¢ 
Sil ae - Fi 4 and addresses of 10 lad friends, America, for a triai year, all will agree that the paper is worth 
< Base _ Ibert 5 ; deal who love to read, will receive seven or eight times the amount of money, as soon as they have read 
AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING 2 mo one number "This is the Greatest Offer ever made 
and cheapest thereafter ¢h, and 
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THEODORE METCALF & CO.’S 


SACHET POWDERS. 


oF oDoRrs. 

Jockey Club. Violette. 

Florida. Tea Rose. 

Frangipanni. Millefleur. 

Patchouly. Eng. Lavender. Ess. Bouquet. 
Stephanotis. New Mown Hay. West End. 


Heliotrope. 
Damask Rose. 
White Rose. 


RAVE 


Ladi-s! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they all 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 
are now put in handsome boxes, given 


a new name, or labeled as their orn 
make. Beware of these. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoes look natural, 
not varnished. 

Butron & Mfrs., N. Y. 


Ylang Ylang. Rose Geranium. Musk. 
Metcalf’s Sachets are invaluable. Exposed in rose 
leaf jars or vases, it emits a delightful perfume, and 
for perfuming lace, embroidery, art needle-work 
Christmas cards, cushions and calendars, it can be use 
to great advantage. Sample glass jars sent by mail on 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. A great variety 
of styles can be made by varying the materials, but 
silk, from its wearing quality and porosity, seems 
most desirable. A popular package is the sachet crack- 
ers of cream-tinted silk, slightly smoked or scorched 
over a gas or lamp flame. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Established 1837. 


An Old and World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 

RELIEF AND CURE OF 

COLDS, 

COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, 


——AAND ALL—— 


s 
RONCHIAL 
a & 


B 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 
For sale,only in boxes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


hat a few people say of Dr. Baird’s Granules. 
How ARTISTS APPRECIATE THEM. 
The new system of cure and how it works. 


=a, Your reporter met on the 


street a day or two ago a prom- 
inent 4 man, and he 
e 
\ 


said his wi ad been an in- 
valid for years, and she had 
found immediate and sure re- 
lief by taking Dr. Baird’s 
Granules. 

A prominent artist writes : 
“They are indeed the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw.” 

An artist from Connecticut, 
the proprietor of a large art 
gallery there says he hada 

riend that was promptly 
cured by their use. 


iw.’ 


A prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the 


ew York City, sent 
for two boxes, say- 


> and finest art galleries in 
0 
neficial that I wis' 


to Dr. Baird on Saturday mornin 
ing: ‘The box I tried proved so 
to continue their use.’’ ‘ 
A prominent business man of Newark, N, J. says: 
“T have suffered very much from habitual constipation. 
I never saw anything to equal them in prompt and 
curative effects.” 
Others write that they have been cured of piles of 
long standing by their use in five days. Certainly for 
all derangements of the y, due to improper action 
of the granular system, as the glands of secretion and 
excretion. ‘‘ They promptly and surely cure.” Being 
purely vegetable, they are harmless. 
entleman from Newark, N. J., orders them the 
fourth time and says: “‘All those that have taken your 
Granules, would not be without them for anything. 
All recommend them very highly. I never took any 
medicine that helped me so much as your Granules, 
and I can tell you I have spent lots of money already 
for my complaint, ge and kidney trouble. 
" brother would not be without them, neither 
would Mrs.—.”’ 
Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., 
by acting on secretory and excretory system of the 
body, the result of their use shows it to be the only 
correct principal. wie 
Dr. Baird may be consulted in his office, 157 West 
Twenty-Third Street, New York, every day, 10 to 12 
A. M. and 1 to 3.30 P. M., except Saturday, when not 
later than 12 M- 
Dr. Baird’s Blood Granules are not a pill to physic, 
but are a small granule scarcely larger than a mus 
grain. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic, but 
are best taken one or two at a time, and taken often. 
They certainly remove impurities and diseases of the 
blood, heart, om habitual 
constipation, piles, dyspepsia, to: iver, headaches 
diseases Of ts of 


OUR 


TABLE CORN STARCH 


made from carefully selected Hawpatch 
White Corn by a special process of our 
own is the BEST OF ALL for Blanc 
Mange, Puddings, Cake and other table 
delicacies. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR CURE. 


A clear healthy complexion.—All red and inflamed 
noses, faces, eyelids, etc., bleached white by the fa- 
mous BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR Cure. Also in- 
flammations, swellings, ulcerations, skin diseases, 
instant relief, speedy permanent cures. 

S2 a bottle. gt 648 Eighth Ave., New York. 
EDWIN GOMEZ, Proprietor. Circulars in full. 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Vr, a Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella: Knight o; 

Order of the Red E. Chevalier 


le; 
Honor, & c., & ¢., 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high 
commendations it has received in all parts of the 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 
“Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 

Her Majesty's Favorite Oosmetio Glycerine. 


Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the nobi ity, For the skin, Complexion, 
oughness. $1.00. Of Drug. 
gists. 


the Royal Prussian 
7 the Legion of 


LIEBIG CO’S Genuine 8 of Sarsaparilla, 
is guaranteed as the Best Sesengucttin in the market. 


N. ¥. Depot, 88 MURRAY STREET. 


A Live PRACTICAL ScHOOL. 


= men of the state and nation. 


H. COLEMAN, PRES. 


id | 
of women, etc. all Druggists, or 
Dr. Baird. 25 cents per box 5 boxes, $1. 


d for 


COLLEGE. 


Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
Thousands of graduates and the most 
|Prominent business and professional 


Newark, N.J. 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. City. 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 
rments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 
isle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated ‘Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. “‘Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
of any material; ‘Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“Corselettes forSea-shore Bathers.” All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


Advertise in Geod Housekeeping. 
A BABY LOST 


May be Recovered 


if you have its cunt. its weight, its age and all 
its peculiarities recorded in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


and 
of y,’” as a memento 
D lustrated by 
atyle. Cloth and gold T 

style. loth and go .75. Turkey morocco 
7.50 tree-calf $7.50; $ of 

t by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- 
logue sent free on application to 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Bosten. 


Please mention this magazine. 


Books for $1.00 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 
ame or & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

erfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


of a similar nature. 

Bunions which chiropodists and 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 
eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will oe a more conclusive verification of our 
statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 
It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 

rienced. The price we have placed at only 25 cents. 
Full directions accompany pod bottle. For sale by all 
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BUSINESS COMMENT. 


There are prohibitionists who might walk straighter through this 
wicked world if they had learned long ago of the value of a good 
shoulder brace —such is made and advertised by the Knickerbocker 
Brace Company, of Easton, Pa. 


The American House, Boston, in addition to its excellent table, has 
always had the reputation of being one of the cleanest hotels in the 
country; but the keen eye of a thorough housekeeper was never more 
apparent than at the present day. 


Dixon’s ‘‘ Carburet of Iron’’ Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
' is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 

Paine, Deihl & Company of 12 Bank street, Philadelphia, have brought 
out a portable shower bath that is a great sanitary improvement in the 
way of bathing and aluxurious addition to any bath tub. It can be at- 
tached in an instant and is so arranged that the water can be had at any 
temperature, by regulating the spigots. The papers being flexible any 
part of the person can be showered. It gives no disagreeable shocks 
and can be used by the most enfeebled with comfort. 

All lovers of good coffee should look into the merits of West’s perco- 
lator, a most perfect device for making this delicious beverage. It is 
constructed on scientific principles, and is bound to supply a long-felt 
want. It is made of the best material, and is held at the surface of the 
liquid by a float or air chamber, thereby extracting all the strength from 
the coffee. It is claimed by the manufacturers that it saves one-fifth of 
the coffee ; that it saves the cost of eggs, prevents the grounds from clog- 
ging the spout and sticking all over the coffee-pot; that it makes the cof- 
fee as clear as amber, thereby producing a cup of coffee that is a joy to 
every good housewife, and wins the admiration of her guests and friends. 
By all means try one. ‘They are manufactured by Robert S. West, 
Cleveland, Ohio, who will gladly send circulars upon application. 


The Lyon’s Medicine Manufacturing Company, of 190 East rarst 
street, New York, manufacture an Herb wine that has proved to be very 
efficacious in curing bilious or sick headache, dyspepsia, etc. It con- 
tains medical properties that have a direct action on the liver and bowels, 
the functions of these organs are maintained at a normal standard until 
nature has strengthened them, when the remedy can be discontinued. 
The Precions Ointment also made by the same house has been used for 
twenty-five years and has effected cures of the following diseases; 
Eczema, Scrofulous Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Piles, Granulated 
Eyelids, Catarrh, Scalp diseases, secondary or Mercurial sores or Ulcers, 
Burns or Scalds, Boils, Barber’s itch, swollen joints or Bunions, Red 
face or Red nose, and in fact every eruption arising from impure blood 
is entirely controlled and radically and permanently cured. 

Corsets are the vexed question with many women. The number of 
them is legion, 4nd few purchase two of the same kind in succession. 
All dress reformers begin by getting rid of the corset; but the majority 


are not ready for that yet. They want one that ‘shapes, without com- 
pressing the waist ; that supplies contour to the form ; that is flexible 
and nice-looking, but not expensive. The desideratum seemed to have 
been reached in the ‘“‘ Duplex,’”’ nearer than in any other, The promi- 
nent features of the “‘ Duplex”’ corset are: the absence of any bones 
over the hip to break and vex the wearer, and the quick and snug, but 
easy adjustment to the form by strap and buckle, thus saving the wearer 
the discomfort of breaking in. The corset has been in constant process 
of improvement for twelve years, and the manufacturers now think it is 
about as near perfection as a corset is ever likely to come. The name 
“Duplex” is derived from the doubling of materials, the bones being 
double, the steel double, and the stitch double; the work and materials 
have constantly been bettered, until the expense of manufacturing the 
corset has attained a point where enormous sales are necessary to secure 
adequate profits. The ‘‘ Duplex” has had remarkable success frum the 
first, its exclusive and patented features mentioned having filled a popu- 
lar need to an extent that has kept the great factory of 28,860 square feet 
of floor space pushed to its fullest working capacity. The ccmpany has 
striven to produce the best dollar corset in the world, and have at- 
tained toa standard that, notwithstanding its nominal cost, the “ Duplex ”’ 
is suitable for any lady in any walk of life. 


A PREPARATION TO REMOVE WRINKLES.—A little while ago I wrote 
something about a new discovery recently added to the pharmacopceia by 
a Boston expert in chemical science. I have received so many letters 
since containing inquiries as to the nature of this “‘woolfat”’ and the 
manner in which it may be obtained that I suppose I may as well answer 
them in print. The stuff is not a proprietary remedy. It is merely a 
substance derived from the wool of sheep by steeping the clippings in 
hot alcohol. By this process a yellow grease is precipitated, chemically 
identical wlth an element found in the human bile and in certain vege- 
tables, such as peas and beans. This grease has one very peculiar prop- 
erty. When applied with rubbing, it passes directly through the skin, 
and in this way acts as a nutrient to the fatty tissues beneath. Thus it 
has the effect of smoothing out the wrinkles produced by the attenuation 
of these tissues which comes with age. An antiquated relative of mine 
has nearly removed from her temples the unwelcome footprints of a 
thousand figurative crows by six weeks’ use of this marvelous unguent. 
Likewise, when rubbed upon the scalp, it prevents baldness, by supply- 
ing to the hair an element of its growth, the lack of which causes it to 
fall out. It is useful as a base for ointments, the active ingredients of 
which it conveys through the cuticle. To manufacture it in large quan- 
tities is enormously expensive, but it may be obtained at retail from the 
big apothecaries at a small price. Fortunately but few people know it 
as yet. Nevertheless, it was known to the ancients 3,000 years ago. Let 
me add a warning: If you buy it, get it pure, and not in combination 
with some patent mixture. If necessary, gather your wool and boil it 
down yourself. Thus you may secure an artificial perpetuation of youth. 
My first information on this interesting subject was obtained from the 
city physician of Boston, Dr. Morton Prince. Anybody who wishes to 
know anything further had better write to him. A READER. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS IS THE 
Beautiful Golden Rod Doll’s Brass Bedstead. 


Pepsin Tablets 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


For Dyspepsia. 


ALFRED 


A never- failing delight for all the year round. Be 


sure and send for one. _ It will last your child the life- | 1¢ your our déalers do not keep them, send for Illustrated 
we and Price List, to 


IEL, GREENE & Co.,. 
122 E. 13th St., New York. 


time of many dolls. Made to fold into a flat package. 
Can be sent by sages & to any part of the world, on 
receipt of price. ade of best Brass Wire, securely 


riveted by a patent process. Sole Agents. 


ALD woo 
FELT SHOES AND 


DO 1.6 E’S 
SLIPPERS. 
NOISELESS, 
WARM, 
DURABLE. 


ge Send stamp for 50 
32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
BOOK of LOVE! LY SAM PLE CAR 


R. J. H. WOODBURY, Albany, 
FRE of Succes: 635 Conundrums, bg ine, 


able sand nts, and our 8} 
youna PEOPLE CONTAINING 25 ENGRAV pages fr 
MILL PUBLISHING O©0., 88, CADIZ, 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS:! 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 
the chest, prevents round shoulders. 
A perfect skirt-supporter for ladies. 


Prices. Sizes. 11x18 12x21 13x24 18x30 
Brass Bed only $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 $3.00 
Bed with Mattress 


Same elegant! 


trimmed. 
Cano 


Quilt Spread 4.00 6.00 «6 


HAMILTON & MATHEWS, 
DEALERS IN HARDWARE, ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


THE 


FOR PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 
inns.extracts 
and Pillows 150 188 225 4,50 


132 NASSAU STREET, 
NEWYORK. 


No — »simple,unlike all others. 
Sizes for Men, 


~ @nd only reliable 
Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 
and General Stores, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1 per pair, plain and 
figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Ad- 

Knickerbocker Brace 

N. A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa. 
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THE 


ROBERT LOUIS STEV 


tribute to every number during the year. | 
old and_new, ina familiar and personal way which 
friendship between the author and his thousands of re 


be the first of an especially important and interestin 


THE FICTION 


N, will be begun in January. e 
BUNNE} lustrated, will appear 


them illustrated. 


FOLLOWING 18 A PARTIAL LIST OF 


He will write upon man 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 


ways, their administrations and construction, ledading great engineering 
yo famous tunnels and passes, and, indeed, those branches of the subject 
which in this day engage the attention of the whole country. 


will also be many short stories of notable strength and freshness, several of 


ear’s subscription, consisting of twelve monthly numbers, gives more than 1 
illustrations from designs by famous artists, reproduced by the best methods. 


MAGAZINE for 


The completion of the first year of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be signalized by the publication of this 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


POEMS by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Austin Dobson, 
Edith M. Thomas, 
STORIES by Bret Harte, 


H. C. Bunner, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 
T. R. Sullivan, 
by the late E. P. Whipple, 


will 
con- 


topics. 
will form new of 
aders. 


ENSON 


ticles, 


ESSAYS by 


E. H. and E. W. Blashfield, 
with other contributions 


ILLUSTRATIONS by Will H. Low, 
William Hole, 
R. Swain Gifford, 
F. Hopkinson Smith,C. Jay Taylor, 


E. H. Blashfield, 
J. W. Alexander, 


Howard Pyle, 
F. S. Church, 
W. L. Taylor, 
and many others. 


EVERYTHING COMPLETE. 


THE IMPORTANT FEATURES WHICH HAVE 
BEEN ALREADY PREPARED TO APPEAR DURING THE COMING YEAR: 


MENDELSSHON LETTERS. 


published letters of the great musician’s, of special interest, written to Mos- 
cheles, his friend and master, will furnis 


the substance of two or three ar- 


They will be illustrated by many portraits, drawings by Mendelsshon 


himself, and other original and unique material. 


Ss. 
will 
series of papers an rail- 


POEMS 


drawings. 


of the year will be notably strong, nat only 

. Aserial 1, entitled ‘* First Harvests,” 
of new authors serial novel, en HENRY 


ut in that 


early in the year. There 


rey numbers by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
and others, give a good au — for the next 
well-known artists—notably 

WILL H. LOW —have accompanied poems by striking and imaginative 


EW LANG, CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM 
ear’s verse; and in several cases 
LIHU VEDDER, WILLIAM HOLE, and 


will be mere abundant and elaborate than ever. i i i 


lishers to represent the dest work of the leading artists,and to promote and 
foster the most skillful methods of wood-engraving. 


It is the intention of the pub- 


The — ear on its 


artistic side, will exhibit what is finest, most sincere, and origina 


SPECIAL NOTICE | To enable new readers to possess the Magazine from the first number Gannery, 1887) the 
following inducements are offered: A year’s subscription and the numbers for 1887, $4.50. 
A year’s subscription and the numbers for 1887, bound in two volumes, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 


+500 es of the best, most interesting, and valuable literature. 
SUBSCRIBE’ NOW, BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


More than 700 


What the “‘American Boys’ Handy Book,” by Dan- 
iel C. Beard, is to boys, this new volume by Lina and 
Adelia Beard, is to girls. It covers the entire field of 
indoor and outdoor instruction and amusement for 
girls, and tells them a thousand and one things the 
wish to know of their games for summer and wor 
during winter. It is a complete encyclopedia that 
every girl will treasure, and is illustrated by over 500 
apt engravings and pictures, one upon nearly every 
page, made by the authors. It makes a wise and ac- 
ceptable holiday gitt. Price, $3.00. 

MARION HARLAND says of the book: ‘I con- 
sider it one of the most entertaining and yet most 
practical works of the kind I have ever seen. It gives 
me honest pl e to ¢ d it to ‘our girls’ all 
over the country. 


TWO SPLENDID BOOKS 


A Collection of Letters of Thackeray. 


(1847-1855.) With Portraits and Reproductions of 
Letters and Drawings. Octavo, $2.50. 

It is impossible to give a complete idea of the charm 
of these letters, of the wide range which they take, and 
of how the man stands revealed in every line. Bubblin 
humor, delightful personal gossip, impressions 0! 
people and places, and words of kindness for all are 
seen in them ; but beneath all this there is an under- 
current of philosophy, not harsh nor grating, but 
sweet and tender, and a complete revelation of the 
writer’s inner nature. They cannot but delight every 
lover of Thackeray.—Philaaelphia Record. 


BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS: 
Free Joe. 


And other Georgian Sketches. 12mo, $1.00. 
This new collection of the more recent stories b 
the author of the “* Uncle Remus” tales will be wel- 
comed by thousands. Full of sympathy with the 
characters he portrays, and inimitable in his droll 
humor and strong delineations of Southern life and 
character, Mr. Harris has placed these stories on an 

equal footing with his best previous work. 


A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL’S HANDY BOOK. 


| LOUISA M. ALCOTT writes: ‘I have put it 
| down on my list of good and useful books for young 
| people, as I have many requests for advice from my 
| little friends and their anxious mothers. I am most 
| happy to commend your very ingenious and entertain- 
ing book.” 

GRACE GREENWOOD says: “ It isa treasure, 
which once possessed, no practical girl would willingly 
part with. It would be an invaluable aid to her in 
making a home attractive, comfortable, artistic and 
refined. The book preaches the gospel of cheertulness. 
the aa beatitudes of industry, economy and 
comfort. 


“The American Boys’ Bandy Book,” invaluable for 
boys, $2.00; the two books, $5.00. 


OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Recollections of a Minister to France. 


(1869-1877 ) By the Hon. E. B. Washburne. 2 vols. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo, $8.00. 

The work is most delightful reading. It places usin 
intimate relations with the Emperor and the Ministry. 
We see the declaration of war, watch the first Frenc 
defeats, the proclamation of the Republic, and are 
penned up in Paris through all the long weeks of the 
seige : and finally, when peace is restored, we live under 
the republic, through the turmoil of the reaction and 
overthrow of Thiers, until tranquillity is attained. 
The book is throughout most charming and invalua- 
ble.—Philadelphia Press. 


TWO ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS BY SOUTHERN WRITERS. 


BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
In Ole Virginia. 


Marse Chan, and other Stories. 12mo, $1.25. 

Nothing more beautiful than these stories has ever 
been penned by a Southern writer. The person who 
has not read them has missed something akin to the 
loss of the town-bred child who treads among forests 
of stone houses, and who has never known a forest of 
nature, the perfume of wild dog-roses, and the un- 
soiled beauty of God’s sunshine —New Orleans Pica- 


yune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


| **Down The Islands.” 


A Cruise to The Caribbees. By William Agnew 
Payton. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, $4.00. 
This volume is the result of the author’s journey 
through the British Guiana Islands, Barbadoes, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Trinidad, and other of the Windward 
Islands. e has written entirely from personal ob- 
servations, giving special attention to descriptions of 
the life, manners, and customs of the natives, the Hin- 
doo coolies, and the negroes. The book is richly and 
most profusely illustrated by J. Burns, who visited 
for this purpose the localities described. 


The Concluding Part of the BuCHHOLz FAMILY. 
Frau Wilhelmine. 


By Julius Stinde. Uniform with Parts One and 
Two. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

Every one who has read the first velumes of the 
** Buchholz Family”’ will want this one, in which Mr. 
Stinde concluties his inimitable studies of middle-class 
German life. New experiences and perplexities of 
Frau Buchholz and her interesting circle are here 
chronicled with the same power and humor which 
made th« other volumes such a success. 

“« The sketches are as graphic in their way as those 
of Dickens. They are very entertaining, and the 
middle-class life of Berlin has found an interpreter 
who writes with photographic accuracy.”—T7he Lon- 


don Times. 
BY DEAN STANLEY. 
Sermons For Children. 


Including the Beatitudes and the Faithful Servant. 
Preached in Westminster Abbey. By Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley, late Dean of Westminster. 12mo, $1 00. 

The sermons in this volume are all very brief, and 
are distinguished by the exquisite clearness, direct- 
ness, and beauty of Dean Stanley’s style, which lends 
itself admirably to the task of presenting to youthful 
minds the great truths of the Rible in an attractive, 
yet dignified and impressive manner. 


The Christmas number of The Book Buyer 
will be ready on December rst. It will contain a poem 
by J. Ashby-Sterry, and special articles, with illustra- 
tions, on the principal holiday books by Howard Pyle, 
fohn Burroughs, R. H. Stoddard, Edith M. Thomas, 
H Boyesen, J. B. Millet, H. W. Mabie, Laurence 
Hutton, and Mrs. Burton N. Harrison. The leading 
article of the number will consist of extracts from one 
of Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers, with special illus- 
trations. The special cover and principal illustrations 
from the holiday books will be printed in colors. Sent 
to any address upon receipt of 10 cents. 
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The “GORTON ” Boiler. 


“PERFECTION IN HOUSE HEATING BY STEAM.” 


The GORTON BOILER isa Free Tron Sectional Tubular Independent Steam Boiler, and needs 
no brick work in setting. The GORTON BOILER is made of Best Refined Iron and Steel. 
Can be used as Self-Feeding or Surface-Burning. It has been two seasons before 
the public, and received the highest praise of ‘‘ Press, Architects, 
Builders and Physicians,”’ The Gorton House Heater 
Burns either Hard or Soft Coal. Send for 
ustrated Circular. 


Ill 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD “So New vort. 


VULCANIZED 
RUBBER 


M ATS JAPANESE SOAP. 
STRICT, Laundry Toilet ‘Wilt not 


yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 


ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
revents chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
rappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 


set of cards ever sent out. 
—AND—— Sold by all grocers. Manufactufed only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
TREADS, 


-D HALLS, | JYEWENGIAND CONSERVATOR 


HE LARGEST an in 

| VULCANIZED RUBBER FABRICS | 

| 2STEPS, ETC. 180 HOURS per ters collateral atvantaces rans 
“WAREHOUSES, ™ . begins Sept. 8, 1887. Illustrated calendar, free, 
PARK Row New YORK. > E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq.BOSTON, MASS 
308 Chestnut Sb: Phila, Pa 4 Bridge, Elevated Railways, WEAVER ORCANS 


and principal Public Build- Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gereral 


make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years, 
s Send for Catalogue, testimonials and tcrms, free, to 
ings and Club Houses; also Weaver Organ and Piano 


in Private Residences. Factory, York, Pa 


Investors, Manufacturers, Merchants. BOOKS for $1.00 sent t-paid.—Perfect Bread, 
Wichita, Kas. If you knew what this city can do for Key to hie Lesetne to Cond Making, Six 
you, you wots pete Cups of Coffee. CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
wants. ouses bu is r, some six stories i ‘ , Mass. 
high. LLOYD B. FERRELL. 
. SELECT WALPOLE ANILINE DYES. 
These Dyes are put up in neat screw cap bottles. Full directions are given for dyeing cotton, wool, silk, 
t leather, straw, grasses, flowers, feathers, hair bone, ivory, and any animal or vegetable substance. The conven- 
ience of this package and the liberal quantity in each makes these dyes the most desirabie, as well as the cheap- 
* mn he market. Each bottle contains nearly five times as much as is usually offered in the so-called 
Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruit Sam le bottles sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. In ordering state purpose for which dye is to be used, 
THE Unequaled” Strength for endl color wented. WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
nds i 
Importers and manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 44 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Writing The most satisfactory and economical way to buy paper is BY THE POUND. For four cents in stamps we send our Visiting Cards, 
d sample book of our very extensive line of American and Foreign Papers sold from 15 cents upward per pound. d 

Paper and | ‘This sample book also gives full information as to sizes, sheets to a pound, cost of envelopes, stationery, etc. It furnishes a | Wedding 

Stationery | new and unique plan for those unable to visit our store, to examine our extensive variety and learn our prices. Thus will Invitations, 

By they be able to order understandingly, and easily to have their wants supplied by mail or express. 


Mail or RIGHARD L. GAY & COMPANY, 184 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Monoeram 


Express. [| STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. FINE PRINTING AND BLANK BOOKS. I stamping. 
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EAT PERFECT BREAD 


WATURE’S GREAT VITAL ENERGY REGUPERATOR. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen elements found in the human body, and chemical analysis 
shows all natural foods, vegetable and animal, contain these same fifteen elements, and nearly in the same 
y. 


proportion as the human 


Deficiency of vitalizing elements is the trouble with fine flour. 


ARLINCTON WHEAT MEAL 


(AN UNEQUALLED FOOD FOR ALL.) 


cans ra) 
WHEAT MEAL 


digestion b 
RLINGTO 


REASONS WHY IT IS PREFERABLE TO FLOUR. 


REGIMEN AND DIET. 

Every effort of the mind or movement of a muscle 
involves the expenditure or waste of nervous energy 
and vitality, in proportion to the magnitude of the 
effort, these wasted products pass off with effete sub- 
stances from the body, while recuperation is effected 
bynutrition. The loss of physical force by using Com- 
~— Flour is immense, which ysis proves. See 

acts. 


ANALYSIS.—WHEAT VS. FLOUR. 

Flour is the only impoverished food used by man- 
kind—impoverished by the withdrawal of the teg- 
umentary portion of the wheat, leaving the internal 
or starchy portion. See the facts! In chemistry we 
find that in 100 parts of substance— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts; 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment of 
over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. , 

Flour 2.1 parts ot Phosphoric Acid,—an impoverish- 
ment of about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. : 

Flour 0.1 Limeand 0.1 Soda—an impoverishment of 
five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5: Flour has no Sulphur. 
Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5: Flour has no Sulphu- 
ric Acid. Wheat has Silica 0.3: Flour has no Silica. 


Perfect health, strength, vital energy and activity 
of the human mind and body depend on natural food 
and cannot be developed and maintained by other than 
natural food. Starch is a mere heater, and articles of 
food that are mere heaters afford no nourishment for 
bone, brain, nerves, muscles or any solid parts of the 
body. Three times the heating elements required are 
generally received into our bodies as food, where we 
eat nothing but flour bread, sugars, fats and various 
forms of carbon—a// pure heaters—which are found 
on our tables ye noon and night. The grand 
distinction between the elements that merely add a 
little fat and heat to the system and those other ele- 
ments which build up and nourish all parts, is the key 
to the whole science of health. We should eat simply 
natural food, which does not overheat, burden and 
constipate the body, and on which wecan live by usin 

a much smaller quantity, and have clearer heads an 

stronger bodies, without the injurious effects on health 
and longevity ; and the whole body sufficiently nourish- 
ed, and not as now insufficiently sustained and weak- 
ened. We should eat such food as will properly nour- 
ish every part of our bodies; the vital organs should 
not be left to suffer from improper food and to break 
down in common with other parts with disease—par- 
ticularly lung diseases in this climate. The heaters 
are wanting in nitrogen and phosporus. Poor food 
makes poor blood, the prime cause of consumption. 


PURE WHEAT MEAL CONTAINS MORE LIFE SUSTAINING PROPERTIES THAN ANY OTHER FOOD. 


The history of the Roman Empire in the time of Julius Caesar shows that wheat. as an article of food, com- 
bined with fresh out-door air life, is capable of producing and sustaining the highest type of physical manhood 


the world ever saw. 


he empire was built up and maintained by so 


Idiers whose main article of tood was wheat. 


Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirks & Paget’s Physiology) on flour, died in forty nee; other dogs fed on 


wheat meal bread, flourished and throve. 
fatal to the first. 


The three-fourths impoverishment of the minera 
Why should mankind suffer from living on impoverished food as they do? 


ingredients proved 


People who live seatty upon flour, will, if they use the Arlington Wheat Meal, find their expenses in this 
t 


department diminished three-fourths. 
as an equal amount of flour. 


The Wheat Meal will go further and give four times as much nutriment 


yo men can do their work with less exhaustion, because it contains more Sustaining Forces than any 


other foo 


It is a natural food for every Brain Worker, containing the necessary Elements to strengthen the Brain. 
Children who feed on this need never be troubled with Cholera Infantum which destroys so many children. 
Many Cases of Dyspepsia of long duration have been cured by eating Wheat Meal and it is 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 
The Meal makes the best Gruel for the Sick, and Porridge equal to Oat Meal. 


The Arlington Wheat Meal HAS BEFN ON THE MARKET FOR THE PAST 12 YEARS, BEARING THE 
HIGHEST REPUTATION. | ground from the best pure wheat, it furnishes to the public the means of 
t 


supplying a PERFECT FOOD, quality 
excellence and purity. Beware of imitations. 
Wholesale Grocers. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


$ quality as it leaves the Arlington Mills is 
Ask your grocer for it and t 
Write for Circulars, etc., to 


aranteed to be of a superlative 


eno other. Trade supplied by 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


1888—EVERY LADY SHOULD TAKE IT—1888 


MAGAZINE 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR LADY’S-MAGAZINE IN AMERICA. 


Among ITS CONTRIBUTORS are Frank Lee Benedict, Rebecca Harding Davis, Miss M. G, 


Ed 


r Fawcett, Alice Bowman, Mrs, Lucy H. Hooper, and a host of other talented writers. 


TS STORIES, NOVELETS, ctc., arc admitted to be the best published. 
ITS STEEL-ENGRAVINGS are the finest published anywhere. 


ITs FAS 


HION AND WORK-TABLE DEPA 
zines’; it also gives a FULL-SIZE DRESS-PATT 


RTMENTS are the most complete of all maga- 
ERN monthly, and numerous hints on household- 


decoration, garden, nursery, kitchen, ctc., making it invaluable, and worth many times its subscrivtion-price. 
TERMS, $2.00 A YEAR, with great reductions to clubs,and ELEGANT PREMIUMS FOR 
GETTING UP CLUBS. Sample-copies free to those wishing to get up clubs. Address, 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 


Mention this paper. 


306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S 
Kind Acknowledgment. 
(From the New York World, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
: WASHINGTON, Sept. 14, 1887. 
Mgssrs. THORPE & MALLORY, 
New York Cw. 

Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
say that she has received your recent letter accompa- 
nied by two of your Powder Sachets, which you sent 
with your compliments, and to thank you for your 
courtesy, * * * * Very respectfully, 

D. S. Lamont, Private Secretary. 
LADIES! ATTENTION! 

THE PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS SACHET 
Contains the best face and 
nursery powders. Full 
size v8 x 3% inches. All 
who have seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
last the best Face Powder 
in the mo~* convenient form 
for carrying and applying. 
The Nursery Powder is es- 
pecially designed for pre- 
venting and removing all 
skin troubles, especially 

those with which youn 

children are afflicted. Bot 
powders are the result of 
of and experi- 
R ment, and we warrant them 
Patented April rath, 1887. free from all deleterious in- 
gredients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 

sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

THORPE & LLORY, Mfrs, 219 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Lucrative Employmant. 
Send for the Economy Roaster and 
iia Baker if you want to make money, 
have a tender roast or good bread. 
Sample by mail $1 00. 
T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., 
So. Vineland, N. J. 


START MEN 


OMEN of small means in Home Photography. 

‘It pays big with other business 11 stores or 
ome, or from house to house. The novel surprise of a map 
with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to photo, 
anything. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, secures 
profitable orders 1m nine out often homes, 4 good, healthful, 
paying business, suitable for either sex : no experience re- 
quired, Send for a copy of the “ New Process Illustrated” 
free). Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
“fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St., N.Y. 


THE U.S. CAMERAS. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
_Have all the advantages of the 
highest priced Cameras and are 
made of polished maliogany. They 
have front and back swing and are 
readily changed from a view to a 
portrait. They are made in two sizes, 
4x5 costs, complete, $5; 6x8 costs, 
complete, $8. Call or send for our 
circular. u. Ss. C. CO., 
120 and 122 Wooster St., N. Y. 


A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
yion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
us know!) of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $0 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the century, but send 2) cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos. 
There is a fortune in it. Address 
The Schultze Photo Equipment Co. 
5 Chatham Square, New York, 


RICHL REWARDED are those who read this 
and then act ; they will find honorable em- 
ployment that will not take them from their homes 
and families. The profits are large and sure for every 
industrious person; many have made and are now 
making several hundred dollars a month. It is easy 
for any one to make 5 and upwards per day, who is 
willing to work. Either sex, young or old; capital not 
needed ; we start you. Everything new. No special 
ability required ; you, reader, can do it as well as an 
one. Write to us at once for full particulars, whic 
we mail free. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS. + It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. ; 


THE BEST 


WATER FILTERS 


Are Manufactured By 


The Stevens Filter Co. 
118 & 12 Water Ave., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The manufacture of Fil- 
ters is a specialty. Many 
thousands in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


HE Toy 
thechild 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofa descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly iliustra- 


*be found 
ined from ‘all Toy 
its. The 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


’ NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS.. Proprietors, Canton. Mass. 


DRESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


DO BE FOOLED 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
fectly Healthfcl, and the most 
durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 

Duplex Corset. 

Double Bone, Double Steel, 

Double Seem. No bones to 

break over the hips. Can be 

instantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or made to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address upon receipt of price. 

Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 

factory. 

Brown or White Jean, $1.00 
per pair; Sateen on color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality), $3.00 per pair; Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 per pair. Send 15 cents extra if 
to be sent by mail. THE DUPLEX CORSET CO 

218 6th Avenue, New York 
Perfect Bread. Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 
BRIGGS & CO.’S Whatevery shouid nse 


to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 
Book showing 400 designs, Al 
1 sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches, 
I 20 3 x 
15 
» 
5 


All for $1.00. 


$1.40 
BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


Books for $1.00 sent t-paid by CrarK W. 
Bryan & Co,, Publishers, Springfield. Mass. 


4 x 4% 
“ x 7 “ 
tidies, 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. ress, 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


Instantaneous Photography. 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 
safe, and cheap light, and with 


Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates. 
Full particulars sent by addressing 


J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


You can get a sample copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Free, by sending for it this month. 


INGENIOUS! 


(IN USE.) 


THE WENIS PRESS AND VEGETABLE STRAINER. 


NOVEL! 


This handy utensil is rapidly superseding the old fashioned 
method of preparing Vegetables, Potatoes, and Fruits for the 
table, and housekeepers will find their work both lightened and 
shortened by using it. 

For straining Cranberries, Apple Sauce, Pumpkins, Starch, 
washing Potatoes, etc., and in preparing Grapes, Plums, Jer- 

——— ries, Currants and other fruits for Jellies, it will be found to be 


A NEAT, CLEAN AND HANDY SUBSTITUTE 


for the means heretofore used in doing such work. 


") POTATOES MASHED WITH THIS PRESS 


EFFECTIVE! 


~. are free from eyes, specks, small particles of skin, etc., and 
watery Potatoes are made mealyand dry. They do not require 
+ either milk or butter, are much lighter, and present a flaky and 

f appetizing appearance that must be seen to be appreciated. 
Strained fingers and soiled clothing need no longer exist if 
you use the 


HANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Ask your dealer for one, and if he does not keep them, a Press will be sent by mail on receipt of Sixty cents. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 148 No. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR AND TELL 
HIM WHERE TO GET 


Royle’s Patent Self-Pouring Tea-Pot. 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing the lid, as 
illustrated. Does gy ye with the drudgery ot 
lifting the Tea-Pot. Saves at least 25 per cent. of 
Tea, or brews the Tea proportionately better. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PAINE, DIEHL & GO., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send a good written receipt 
for making a very fine * EGGNOG.” 
GRIMM & CO.., 9265S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Champagne 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 cts. 


BOOK 


for 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 
FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 

This Emulsion is perfect and will bear reducing 
with water should it be too rich for the patient ; is 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

_Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pul- 
monary troubles generally. Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc., 
by its soothing properties. A perfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Clergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. Te- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CO., 


210 Frent St... New Vork. 
Fee MISSOURI 
TRIAL 


STEAM WASHER 


ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN 


Women all over 
toscll the Mise 


SSS culty. 

a@ Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal t 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
can thus test it for themselves. Don't failtowri 
terms and illustrated circularwith outline of arrcu- 

fr. Loui Mi bo 
manfr.. St. Louis, Mo., or 

‘on 2 weeks’ trial 

where 
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i Well made Sachet Powders retain their 
odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance 
to underelothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
Ws | are always acceptable netidey gifts. Send fora 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


BRIDAL GIFTS, 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


Artistic Presents of Real Value. 
“THE FATES” after Thumann, 


one of the most beautiful of Photographs. 


Becker's ‘‘POPE JULIUS, II.” 
The original just purchased for the Corcoran Art 
Gallery. 


“MIGNON” and “THE MAGDALEN,” 
after Gabriel Max, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 

The finest Photographs we have ever had, all being 
direct from very important originals. Also, 
MANY NEW ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 

PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 

ALL THE “ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 

MOST TASTEFUL AND HARMONIOUS 
PICTURE FRAMES. 

CARD AND CABINET FRAMES. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHestNuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 
ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 

COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- & 
ing dealers. 
Price by mail 


Saabwior we how ‘Haven, 
WOLFFS 


TRANSPARENT 
PAINTS 


Produce the same effect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 
NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
bai stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnish 
— be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China or Glass 


will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 
Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 
When ordering, please state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


es, Tableaux, for 
Behool Ci Chib Parlor. Be Best out. 
‘T. 8, Denison, Chicago, 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all es, Curtain Rods, 


WINDOW’ SHADES, 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 


We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 


Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the glace to get. your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. F. KN 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricnarp S. 
RosgENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 


CINDY 
CANDY 


Send $1, f?: or $5 for a sample 
retail box xpress, of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegan 
di A t | t 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for Refer tall Express char; — light. 
rtoall Chicago. Try it once. 


F. 
Conf 


~ LACOA- 


The Finest Powdered THE for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
Ser wial can, H. ©. WILBUR & Philadelphia, 


ecial Diabetic Food, 

ofrepairing Flours, for 

Debility,and Children’s 

mainly free from Starch. 

Six Ibs, fey to Aysicians and clergymen 


it. § (mpl free. Send for circulars 
“ELL & Runes, Watertown, N.Y. 


FREE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfluous Hair, Wrinkles, 

Freckles and all disfigurements pumanentiy. Also | 

SECRET OF Beauty. Send stam 

YOUNG & oo, Chemists, 4 an bs West 14th 
Street, New York. 


TS GERMAN 


SEND 2° STAMP FOR 4 


Hoy 


VIEMORY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Recommended by Mark Twain, Richard Proctor, 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, 
Dr. Minor, &c. Class of 100 Columbia Law students ; 
two classes of 200 each at Y ale; 400 at University of 
Penn., Phila.; 400 at W ellesley College, and three 
large classes at Ch: “ye University, &c. 
re post free fro 
OF. LOISET TE,: 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


M. LAMBIE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


BOOK 


R, 


THE Most Perrect 
Dictionary Hoider. A 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


39 E.19th St.,N.Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


FUN CARDS st 
HIDDEN NAsME CARDS ani Acent’s outfit, all for on 


twocents. CAPITAL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, Ohia 


BLACKING 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 


all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
the leather. Bottle contains double the quanti 
of other dressings. 2c. Your Shoe Dealer has 


INDELIBLE 
‘THE OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


AIR® REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in five minutes, without pain, 
discoloration orinjury with ** Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


RHEUMATISM ! 


An eminent London (England) 
scription for Rheumatism, a simple remedy that 


never failed to effect a speedy and permanent rh va j 
thousands have been cured by it. If taken when you | 
roel rheumatic, it will prevent an attack. It is no hum- | 


bug try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere | 
trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The) 
prescription, with full directions, sent on receipt of | 


82 


percent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 


Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 


1.00. Atlantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL 


Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
| 


Have you tried “ WuitTinc’s 
STanpDARD” Writing Paper 


Envelopes, made by WuitTInc 
Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth | 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


beautifuliy colored Rug Patterns to in- 
ce. Send for and packing, io 
MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


ART EMBROIDERY. —A valuable work | 
with samplcs of materials and stitch sent to 
any address. Send postal. Liserty 
BROIDERY WORKS, Ko8 Pearl St., N. Y. 


COBB'S Choicest of all for the 


COMPLEXION 


Sample Postpaid, 6 cts. 
SOAP. 


A. H. COBB, Beston, Mass. 


Tue Springfield Union, | 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation. 

March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 centsa line; 40 cents an inch. 

Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 


* STOWELL & CO. 
Charles wa, Mess. 


LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


W. B. CLrarx & CO.., of Minneapolis, offer First | lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in | Who want agents. 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to | and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 


‘10 CENTS 
dress in the ‘Agent's 

Directory,” which goes Lye all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of ——. circu- 
rom those 

ou will get lots of ‘mail matter 


, | With the small investment. List containing name 
gent to answering this advertisement. 
PBELL, 45, Boyleston, Ind. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Voice -Losenge 


For excessive or injudicious use of voice and oon the 
voice fatigue of teachers, singers, etc. Sample 10c. 
LAKESIDE MED. Co., Chicago. 


18O08R5 and Sentimental Songs—music size, 


with rae. Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


Buttons Covered to Order, 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds f to 5 cents per pound. Wedoa very 

ge T ee business, besides sending out 
from bo t to ¢ FA cheb orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Any size, any quantity and from any fabric. sande 
plain or with —_ e of ivory of the same or contrasting 
color. Flatorballshape. Send for information to 


F. H. GOLDTHWAIT & C0., Button Mfrs., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

y Dry-Goods Dealer, Tailor or Dressmaker will 

. your coder and send to us, or if not you can send 
to us direct. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 


ORIGINAL CRAYON 
[Bronze Frame,$ 12 
Send photu, or imperfect 
pay required. Call, 
> ists “UNION, Room 2 10 
o| E. Mth St., Between bth 

EVERYWHERE. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES | 49% YOUR 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


| The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 


pondence, now in the Market. 
Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
BRUCELINE. 


The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 
its original color, It is notadye. $1. ruce’s Hair 
Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 
falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 
or money refunded. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Send for testimonials. 


Graham F lour & 


ip keeping Poultry. Also POWER MILLS 


EED MI testimo: 
sent on application. WIL BROS. Easton, Pa 


return mail. Full 
oody’s New Tallor 8 


MOODY & co. Cincinnati, 0. 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Br- FPURWISHING Goods. 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm 


Red nose or face, or any known 
= disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 

Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
all of the above complaints it used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for —_ twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results 


Send for “ Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 
au yTow’s 


503, 505 6th Avenue, 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. 
Fully Illustrated. 
Fall and Winter Catalogue Sent Free—Write for it. 


Mahler Bros., 


MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 6O., 


190 East 121st NEWYORK, _ H. S. INGERS 


| $ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 


e at 83 2d, 25,000 at $2. aed at $1 sales are im- 
e. Catalogue, Sam Pug and 
Cortlandt St, N 


New York. | 


ter" The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
% lb. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 

XZ ll Il, metics which cover up 
facial je, primarily 

he skin of impuri- 


ties, and secondarily feeds Ipu ie For Beautify- 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal, 


Miss Kate Stanton, M. D., says: “I take great pleasure 
in recommending Oxz Balmas a hygienic remedy for pre- 
serving a fair and healthy complexion.”’ 


We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


| A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
| by express prepaid. 

CALLARD & CO., 


77 Hudson 8t., New York 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
4 cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
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HousEKEEPING, 


Xi 


60 changes 47 
tion, elegant, dur- 
other chairs, 


When the best is wanted for school, j 
individual, professional, minis- 
terial or business use, 


Over sooo dealers in so dealers in the U.S. & Canada sell it. oa | 
i¢ in stamps for upwards of 60 varieties of fine paj 
price lists, Re. W Willsend address of nearest oons 
fired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’ Ag 
Huntingdon, enn’a | 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Btore Dealers. 


H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
Gilding. 


STATEN ISLAND 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS 4CO., 


PROPRI ETORS, 
DYEING ents without ripping. 


price list. 
5 & 7 JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
DYSPEPSIA ana Cure, being the experience of a0 | 


actual sufferer, by JoHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 
14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M.J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.0. © 


if M2 GENUINE SELECTED 
ra ES 

3 Aromatic, 

t 6 


Pungent, 
THOS. WOOD & 00, BOSTO BOSTON. 


LEBOSQUET 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECLLTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BEOS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


[U JM." ED AT HOME. NO PAIN, 
trial and NO P asked you are 


Lost or with 
business. Directions sim; Terms Low. Treat- 
Cures in Six Monthea. 

AIN 
SY CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


PU RCK CHASE GEA R 


other wringers, and costs 
but little more, 


| FMP] RE GREASE 
WARRANTED. 
Agents wanted everywhere, Empire Wo. Co.. 


BPHENSL S°DISVE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 


Invaluable as an astringent and 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, — to prevent subsequent soreness of 
= ums a wash for the mouth, in cases of 

ISRASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a 7 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATI 
DIPHTHERIA; as an app pplication in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
an injection for all abnormal discharges and FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS. 


WHY D0 MoTHERS 


ts on their 
growing Childrew e Dont do it but 


FERRIS BROS , 
81 White St., New York. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOVELTY Spool 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 
15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 75 am by mail, 
stamps. taken. Addres: 
W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, oe R. I. 


race 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


zphine Habit Cured in 10 
to. “3b days. till 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf-Instruction 


Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50;:Epitome,.25;Copybooks. 30 
Special S ND y Mail, 
Instruction Six Dollars. 


Stenographic Miscellany, per ye I. Send 
stamp for circlars, W. “Publisher, 
Rochester, N 


LADIES who, prefer. to 


- 
ity of Static Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
— Papers and Envel- 
to match (the old and 
ralia iable line). These goods 
are presented i in Supe 
and Extra 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purit 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, by even the finest 
oreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
| variety of tints and surfaces. 


DRUNKENNESS 


Instantly Cured. 


$3.50, $6.00, and #10.00. | 


Send for Circular. Eastern 
Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


FU Cards, scrap pictures and book of beautiful sam- 
ple cards for 2cents. A. B. Hines, Cadiz, OU. 


HIDDEN NAME CARDS, 


making se- 
erets, albom and the largest and comple be new 
cards ever All for # 2-cout stamp. Steam Card Works, Station 15, 


ADVERTISE IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rubber Mat. 


Cae heen» NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. All our goods 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


GREAT SAVING TO CAR- 


Stair Tread. 


PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. | 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK, | 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
results. Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
| confidence. 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other Price, 
dorsed_by the leading physicians. Price, $2.08. 
‘En cake Wholesale = Retail, 
DR. MOLESW' & 
69 Gold Street, New York. 
Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


ADJU! STABLE FRAME 


F-MARSH, No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 


} NEW YORK CITY. 

Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 

| 

| ORIENTAL Ryan’s New Method of 


Weaving Scraps of Silk for 
| SILK CURTAINS. Cartan, Piano Covers, 
| Table Scarfs, &c. Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
tions how to make them. 

J. RYAN, 243 E. sotH STREET, New Yorx City. 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th 8t.,. NEW YORK.——DRESS, 
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Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


BEAUTY AT A PREMIUM. 
It is difficult for Art to conceal the defects of the Face. 
A *‘ made-up” Face is like a mask and deceives no one 
but the perpetrator of the attenuated fraud! Dyed hair 
is recognized at first sight, Powder, Paint, Pencilled 
eyebrows, Stained lines under the eyes only suggest the 
““DEMI-MONDE,”’ and the wonder is that pure women 
will subject themselves to such a suggestion and that 
husbands will countenance such imitations. 

A clean face with honest eyes,a kindly expression united 
to gentle manners are beautiful, even if the features are 
irregular and the skin not so white as enamel makes it. 
Where the gift of BEAUTY in the matter of complexion 
is withheld by Mother Nature the pre-eminent charm is 
most Cee Ape and conferred by that incompara- 
ble ‘‘ BLOOD” depurant and tonic known as 

Dr. Campbell’s “Life Renewing”’ 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, 
indorsed by the faculty. The eminent lady practitioner, Dr. 
Caroline Shelley, of Boston, Mass., voluntarily testifies to 
their marvellous efficacy in restoring jaded and worn-out 
complexions to their early and pristine beauty—a happy 
woman. 

1490 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass.. August 3, 1887. 

DR. CAMPBELL,—JZear Sir: It is now almost fifteen years since I was attacked with a run of low 
bilious fevers, which finally terminated in a terrible attack — jaundice, or ‘“‘overflow of the gall,” which 
completely destroyed my complexion, leaving my face one Aideous mass of dark, yellow-brownish patches. 

I need not tell you that, being a ae oma myself, I employed every remedy known to our faculty to remove 
this terrible blemish, but in vain. Powders and poisonous face lotions 1 wou d not resort to, knowing the hav- 
oc which a continued use of such pernicious compounds entail, where the complexion is delicate and susceptible 
to changes of temperature. Finally I became so sensitive through and disgusted with my personal appearance 
that I caused every mirror in my house to be turned face towards the wall and requested my friends never to 
mention the subject of complexions in my hearing. ‘Thus matters continued up to the fourth oe of May last, 
when one of my former patients, a lady who had been specially noted for her dingy, sallow skin, called upon me. 
I at once noticed a remarkable improvement in her face, and I finally drew from her the fact that she had been 
using your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. I sent immediately to Theodore Metcalf & Co’s pharmacy, 
Tremont Street, and procured a box of them. Now, after taking but a few boxes, I have ventured, for the 

rst time in three long pore, to approach and eee into my mirror. What an agreeable surprise awaited me! 

nstead of the dull, yellowish-brown face which had been my grief and terror, | saw a bright, rosy image, 
smiling back out of the a at me, for I found that not only had: hful complexion been fully re- 
stored, but my eyes also had recovered their youthful brilliancy. Words cannot tell you how happy I felt ; round 
came the face o every glass that my eager search could find. I was like a child again, and ran, with happy 
laughter, looking into each by turn, while ¢ach in turn gave back the same rosy, smiling face. I find also that my 
voice has become stronger and more flexible, and that there is a vast improvement in my respiration. I am 
now recommending and prescribing your Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers to such of my patients as meed them 
and J assure you their nameis “legion.’’ You are at liberty to use this letter and my mame in any way you may 
think proper. for the good of my brother MAN and sister WOMAN, for like dear, dead John Keats, I too feel that 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Yours very gratefully, CAROLINE SHELLEY, M. D. 


As you value Life, Health, Beauty, Love and Happiness, ([@™ Use none other. Every druggist has them 


Ask for Dr Campbell’s Wafers. Be satisfied with nothing else. 
50c and $1 per box by mail, and of Druggists. Circulars free. Beware of imitations. 


JAMES P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 


( Dr. Campbell’s Quarterly Magazine, elegantly illustrated; 80 pages filled with information dear 
to every feminine heart. Will be sent free on receipt of postage only, two2-cent a 
Address Campbell’s Magazine, 146 West 16th Street, N. Y. §G" Now ready. 


my former healt 


-EYE 
SGARF-PIN 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possessesthe 
peculiar ray ry or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
ark. I havea limited stock only, and offer you one for 


gy ss cts,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 
cents, Send Stamp for large illustrated catalogue of Mineral 
Cabinets, Agate Novelties. Indian Telics. ete. Trade Supplicd, 

H. H.TAMMEN, Mineralocist. Denver,Col. 


THE FT. WAYNE 


IMPROVED WESTERN WASHER. 


PRICES :—No. 1, for Family of 6, . $8 
No. 2, for Large Family, "oe 
No. 3, for Hoteland Laundry, . 10.00 


Do not fail to try one of these most valuable of 
Household articles. 60,000 families now confirm the 
merits of this machine. You will not do without it at 
any reasonable price, after you have learned its good 
qualities. With the 

WESTERN WASHER, 
You are not compelled to stand over a hot stove to do 
awashing. It is far superior to all other machines 
made for the purpose, and is warranted to please. 

Agents wanted. Address 
HORTON MEG. CO., Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


CARDS CLEAN HANDS! 


“SOME AND YOUTH, Obie 
th bassin: ii t For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


LADI ES | ‘BAILEY RUBBER = 
pains = 


are troubledwith weaknesses and 
. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 7 : 7 Pe 
for circulars. Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW., INVENTION 
NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS 


+ EASY It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron 
7% Cords of Beech have heen sawed by one man in 9 | Stains, and in fact everything foreign to the color of 


hours. Hundreds have sawed Sand 6cords daily. | A 

“Exactly i ing with soapand water. Itnev 
what every Farmer and Wood Choprer wants. First order from wil net 
your vicinity secures the Agency. Catalogue FREE. | h li ny h f 

Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., | injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use o; 
303 8. Canal Street, Chicago, {11, | pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen- 


men, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machinists, 

Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and all whose 

| hands are stained by their labor can cleanse them easily 
,; Without rupturing or weakening the skin. 

Price 25 Centseach. Send us Postal Note and we 

| will forward by return mail. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 

Mfrs.,132 Pearl St., Boston,Mass. Agents wanted. 


HE DICK SEAMLESS 
FOOT WAKMERS or 

Fireside Comfort Shoes, worn 
everywhere ; woven by hand; lined 
with wool; warm, easy, 
durable. Fine Christ- 
mas Gift. If your deal- 
ers have none, order of 
us. Ladies size, $1.35; 
Men’s $1.60. We pay t 
the postage on them. 
Write plainly; give size , 
of shoe. W. H. DICK, Mfr., Dansvitue, N. Y. 


ash ! 3 Worcester’s 
‘orth $89 


In 

and 4 Dictionary Holders, worth $15.50 
tae? as prizes for 
ng the question. 
Dictionary Holder?” For full 
send to La Verne W. mg 
West Monroe St., Chicago. T 
19 is self-shutting, s 


teourely shut, safely suppo id 

closely clasp the bulky book, The 
Wire Holder grows in popularity —more having been sold 
two years than all other makes bined and not a P 


in the past 


SCROLL SAWS, T00 


and all material used by the Scrol 
Sawyer or Woodworker. Send 4 cts, 
in wy for large Lilustrated Cata- 
logue of Saws, Tools, Designs, &c. Or 


1s tern 
COUPON OFFERS. We have the 
Largest Stock of Scroll Saw Goods in the U, °. 
John Wilkinson Co., 77 State 8t., Chicago, 


Builders of CARRIAGES of all Descriptions. 
THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY COMPANY, 


Watertown, N. Y. 
Salesrooms in New York, 406-412 Broome Street. 


PACK May 10 0 Home Carts, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 


Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Cards, The M Oracle, 
ome 


tell 
‘All for 2-cent stamp. Banner Card Uadia, O, 


‘““MOUSEHOLD”’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


K. 


EASY RUNNING. 
ADAPTED TO 


= 
= 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Wachine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Consumption Can be Cured. 


my system recludes the use of medicine of any kind. 


For particu apply to 
PROF. OSEF ZERVAS, 
346 East 42d St., New York. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25c. 


Funny Selections, Scrap Pict , etc., i 
390 Sample Cards for 2c. Hill ‘Pub. Co., ado 


rr 


4 
X11 
‘ — 
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P 
The application of medicine has failed in most 
meer hes casés ; long experience and a series of experiments 
Brea: s¢ "agi have enabled me to cure almost hopeless cases by a 
= WOLFF'S 
RESISTS MOISTURE. GIVES A 
Te K IVY WWOMEN'S & CHILDREN'S SHOES. 
| ASK FOR IT IN ANY RETAIL STORE 
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Goop 


FULLY EQUAL T° THE 
BEST IMPORTED 


BY OUR BEST 


PHYSICIANS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
FIRST CLASS- 


GROCERS & 
DEALERS 


FLAVOR YOUR 
THANKSGIVING TURKEY DRESSING WITH 
BELL’ 


Ss 
ISPICED SEASONING. 


Directions for making a Nice Dressing: Tak« 
one pint of soaked bread, and season with two teaspoon 
fuls of salt and BELL’s PouLTRY SPicE to suit the 
taste (on account of the purity, not more than a table 
spoontul to the Guang for an eight pound turkey), 
also one tablespoonful of butter or fat salt pork cut up 
very fine. An egg well worked in will make the dress-K 
ing cut up nicely. 

— SPICED —— ey ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. _49 


M. G. BELL & CO. 
SEASONING Sole BOSTON, MASS. 


The FELT TOOTH BRUSH 


FACTS! “hitens, Hardens ind FACTS! 


Gieanace and Preserves the Enamel. Saves 
ntis' 
d 


’ bills. A great benefit to the tender teeth 
ms of children. 


JOHN McCANN’S 


Famous Brand of 


IRISH OATMEAL, 
Manufactured at 

Beamond Mills, Drogheda, Ireland. 

This famous meal! has been exhibited at all 
the large exhibitions in Europe, and was with- 
out a single exception placed above all other 
brands. 

At the “ Philadelphia Exhibition ”’ of 1876, it 
carried off the highest award, medal and diploma. 

The following well-known grocers import #0 
other Irish Oatmeal for the reason of its purity 
of manufacture and sweetness. 

Park & Tilford, Acker Merrall & Condit, E. C. 
Hazard & Co., Boyle & Lyles, McDowell, 
Pierce & Co., New York. 

S. S. Pierce & Co., Boston. 

Githens Rexsamer & Co., Philadelphia. 

Markell Brothers, Baltimore. 
Sole American Representative, 

ARTHUR T. SHAND, 
24 So. William St., New York. 


People of refined taste desiring specially 
fine Cigarettes shquid use our 
SATIN, FOUR IN HAND, 
ATHLETIC and cu PID 


STRAIGHT CUT, 


From the Best Virginia and 
Turkish Leaf. 


PEERLESS TOBACCO WORKS. 
(ESTABLISHED 1846.) 
FOURTEEN FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 
William S. Kimball & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. H. TAMMEN’S ROCKY MOUNTAIN MINERAL NOVELTIES. 
Made of gems (cut and polished), precious minerals, etc. , in the rough, as taken from the mines; a most fascinating novelty. 
mT hese clocks are entirely new designs, and are as 
3 perfect works of art as alorg experience of skilled 
hands can make them. It has required over five years 
of constant practice and the expendiu re 
of vast sums of money to produce these 
articles. To describe them by engravings 
or pen is a task almost impossible. Each 
clock is studded with a brilliant mass of 
precious ores, viz: 
gold quartz, silver, zinc, 
copper, iron, etc. Among the 
handsome gems are agates, clus- 
ters of crystals, malachites, 
jaspars, silicified woods, 
spars, topaz, etc. 
Sparkling and rich sands 
of ores, displaying brilliant 
and beautiful colors of all 
shades, lend their enchant- 
ing lustre to make these 
clocks extremely novel and 
unique. The clocks are 
solid nickel, with beveled 
cut-glass faces, and war- 
ranted pertect time-pieces. 
The trimmings, thermome- 
ters, etc., are the best 
money can buy. If 
you want something 
entirely new for home 
decoration, a compli- 
mentary, birthday, or 
wedding gift, as 
well as an interest- 
ing study or curi- 
osity, read 
the following 
list describ - 
ng the dif- 
erent designs 
and send us 
your orders. 


The cut illustrates the Far West Clock, a most useful and beautiful ornament. This cut is made from a photo- 
graph of a sample clock, so you know exactly what you will get. Price, 6.75 ; express paid, 

The Miner’s Cabin Clock represents a Rocky Mountain miner's cabin, 644 inches high to top of chimney, and 
6 inches wide at base. The roof and chimney are covered with crushed gold and silver ores, the face and sides studded 
with many ores and polished agates, like cut above. Price, #4.75 ; express paid. 

The Pike’s Peak Clock. The base of this handsome clock is 844 inches wide, towering up eight inches to a point. 
From the face of the clock it is beveled to the edge. Upon this base is studded nearly 100 minerals, agates, clusters of rock 
crystals, etc. In the center, from the top towards face of clock, is placed a silver-plated thermometer. The filling between 
the various minerals is crushed silver ore, and bevel surrounding clock with metallic sands of all shades. Price, 86.60 
each ; express paid. Remember, 16 of the most prominent minerals are numbered, and a Key describing themis sent with 
each clock. Pwill cheerfully refund money if these goods are not exactly as represented. For reference I refer you to 
publisher, or First National Bank, Denver, Col. Lilustrated Catalogue of Mineral Novelties sent on receipt of 6 cents. 
ADDRESS YOUR LETTERS PLAINLY. H. H. TAMMEN, Mfg. Mineralogist, 342 E. 1%th St., Denver, Co'~- 


TABASCO PEPPER SAUCE 


OR LIQUID 
Is simply the Pulp of the Ripe Pepper Extracted by Pressure. 

The seed of this Pepper was obtained from Central America, and by careful cultivation in Louisiana for 
many years, has been so improved in strength, flavor and aroma, as to have become a new variety of Red Pepper, 
superior to all others, The pulp is so handled as to retain all the flavor, strength, aroma and color of the ripe 
fruit, and to keep unimpaired in any climate. _It excites the appetite, promotes digestion, and is pronounced 
by connoisseurs to be the finest condiment inthe world. For medicinal purposes it recommends itself by its 
purity, strength and diffusible form. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


E. McILHENNY,- - - New Iberia, La. 
FOR SALE BY ALL WHOLESALE GROCERS. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! THE HOUSEKERPER'S FRIEND. 


Cc. H. KNORR, Heilbronn, a N., Germany, Manufacturer of 
Knorr's Celebrated Soup Tablets :to be prepared in 15 minutes, with water only. Scason to taste 
Knorr’s Steam Dried Vegetables: to be freshened to their natural state and form by soaking 
in water for 30 minutes. 


Knorr’s Cooked Flours: delicious Soup materials. 

Kunoarr’s Jnlienme: acknowledged superior to the French. 

THE READY FOOD CO., Limited, 7 Rooms 11 and 12, 80 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


CORPUS LEAN 


will reduce fat at the rate of 10 ta 15 


ibs. per month without affecting the 
FAT general health. Send Ge, in stamps 


for circulars covering testimoniais. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FA T-producing 
effects of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system drawa on the fat and at once 


E. Con Bs 15 Madison 


Philadelphia, reduces weight, 


eee 
X111 
INDIA PALE 
US 
LY — 5 FROM 
FAMI 
THE GREF TRADE MARK, SYRACUSENY. (4 
$8.00 END.FOR NWAY BREWING an IDS 4 
9.00 
invalids. Invaluable in hospitals where cleanli- | 5 
ness is of vital importance. Has wonderful power in | 
removing tobacco and other stains. One month’s 
unprejudiced trial convinces everybody, Isthecheap- | ; 
est brush in use. To please everybody we furnish for 
our handsome imperishable holder **Adjustabl | 
Bristle Heads’? of best. material, | 
forms, any desired stiffness, elegnut and durable, ! 
for each. In connection use **Felts?? for pole | 
R ishing ny dealers | 
or maile »» Utica, | 
- 
| 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


OR the year 1888 Frank Leslie's “Popular monthly,” which 
has been aptly styled “ The Monarch of the Monthlies,” 


will be better than ever. 


Articles upon topics of current 


public interest; sketches of eminent persons; strong and 
brilliant stories; poetry of a high order, all profusely illus- 
trated, and by writers of recognized merit, will fill its 


pages. 


To the old and favorite corps of contributors will 


be added writers of promise, and no effort will be spared 
to keep the magazine in the foremost rank. 


In the 


November number was begun an earnest and powerful tale, 


“PRINCE LUCIFER,” by Etta W. Pierce. 


which has already attracted widespread attention and 


charmed multitudes of readers. 


Subscriptions may begin, 


if desired, with the November number. 


Each issue contains a 


Full-Page Picture in Colors, 


the series of twelve forming for the year a beautiful col- 
lection of gems of modern art. 

The “ Popular Monthly” contains 128 large octavo pages, nearly 
twice the matter of similar publications, and is not only 
the best but by far the cheapest of any of the magazines 


for the people. 


$3 per year; DH cents per copy. 


Specimen copies, 15 cents. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 


53,55 and 57 Park Prace, New York. 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged. 


Besides many other valuable features, 1t contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 
1 ating and describing 25,000 Places, 
A Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


| 
| 


| 


| housekeeper.” —American 


| thing among al 


MRS, SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK. 


A Practical Guide for Housekeepers. 

By Mrs. Lydia Shillaber. With an introduction by 
Mrs Partington. 12mo, cloth $1.25. Kitchen edition, 
in Oilcloth, $1.25. Fourth edition now ready. 
Extract from frs. Partington’s Introduction. 
‘Well, Well,” said Mrs. Partington, her spectacles 

beaming with delight as she turned over the leaves of 

the new cookery book, ‘‘I declare it excites my salva- 
tion glands even to read the names of there good things. 

It seems as — the greatest epicac might find some - 

t these meats and cosmetics to give a 

jest to appetite. . . . Nowa book like this will come 

into a house like an oasis in the desert of the great Sa- 
rah, and be a quarantine of perpetual peace.” 

““ Has the best characteristic of simplicity, variety 
and usefulness.” —Boston Journal. 

“A thoroughly intelligible and practical guide for 
young housekeepers.” —Boston Advertiser. 

“The most sensible cook-book of the season.”—/our- 
nal of Education. 

““Numerous household hints in the book, which of 
themselves make it valuable.” —Pittsburg Chronical- 
Telegraph. 

“The work will certainly commend itself to the 
Toall in the culi K this is a model guide. 

“Toall in the culinary work this is a model guide.” — 

ormidable rival of the numerous works of its 
kind,” —Christian Index. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


New Books for the Young 


THE BOYS OF 1812. 


By Prof. J. Russett Sotey. Anauthentic account 
of the growth of the Navy, with an exciting narrative 
of the battles and adventures of the various heroes in 
that great naval war. Fully illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $2 so 


LIGZAG JOURNEYS IN INDIA. 


A new volume in the popular Zigzag Series, of which 
over 200,000 volumes have already been sold, describing 
a journey to Bombay, Delhi, Lucknow, Calcutta, etc., 
with a collection of the fascinating Zendnd tales of 
India. Fully illustrated, illuminated covers, $1.75. 


KNOCKABOUT CLUB IN THE EVERGLADES. 


In which Mr. F. A. Ober, the traveller and lecturer, 
tells how the Club explored Lake Okechobee Santing 
snakes, alligators and bears, and carries them —— 
exciting adventures that have been fully illustrated by 
able artists. in illuminated covers, $1.50. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS AT HOME. 


By Mrs. CHAMPNEY, in which the favorites of so 
many readers visit some of our own States and Terri- 
tories, accompanied by the inimitable ““Champ”’ who 
has filled the pages with delightful sketches and views. 
Illuminated boards. $1.50. 


GREAT GRANDMOTHER'S GIRLS IN 


France. By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. A charm- 
ing volume for girls containing the story of many 
colonial heroines, their courage and romantic adven- 
tures. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


KLACKNER’S RECENT 
ETCHINGS: 


EVENING IN A HAMLET OF FINISTERE. By W. L. 
Lathrop, from the paint'ng by Jules Breton. 

HoME OF EVANGELINE. By F. Raubicheck. 

CoLoniAL Days. By Jas. S. King. 

HARBOR OF QUEBEC. By Stephen Parrish. 

THE MarsHes. By C. Morgan McElhinny. 

THE GOLDEN AGeE. By Benj. Lander. 

NAMING THE Day. After F.C. Jones. 

Eve. By Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt. 

Sirence. After William Bliss Baker. 

Tue May FEstTIvAL. By F. M. Gregory. 

Venice. By Thomas Moran. 

DoRDRECH?. By Thomas Moran. 

FARM BY THE RIVER. By G. W. H. Ritchie. 

Swa.iows’ Home. By J. H. Millspavgh. 

SHREWSBURY River. By J. H. Millspaugh. 

Purchasers of my COPYRIGHTED Engravings and 


Etchings have an absolute protection from inferior re- 
production, such as all imported prints are liable to— 
there being no international copyright law to protect 
the latter—so when visitin 
ways ask for KLACKNER’S 
AND ETCHINGS. 


art stores anywhere, al- 
MERICAN ENGRAVINGS 


7 KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIO 
STANDS 


IN EBONY, ASH, CHERRY 
OR MAHOGANY. 


C. KLACKNER, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 
Send for catalogue and for pamphlet on ** Proojs 
and Prints,” price 10 cents. 


We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of a new Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL& CO, Itis 
pronounced by them the most ex- 
quisite Calendar which the engrav- 
er’s art has yet produced. 

Size, 11x 14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of rocts, 
in stamps, cash or postal note. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


got together. 


What Is In It. 


Important works of the following artists : 


Howard Pyle, George Wharton Edwards, Edmund H. 
Garrett, William T. Smedley, L. B. Humphrey, W. L. Tay- 
lor, Heywood Hardy, F. H. Lungren, Warwick Brookes and 
more. 


The following writers and subjects : 


Edmund C. Stedman contributes a lofty Christmas 
poem, The Star-Bearer. 


Andrew Lang—a humorous poem, Ballad of a Bad Boy, 
a bit of autobiography. 


Jessie Benton Frémont—Cruise of a Coverlet, or what 
befell an embroidered counterpaine in the U. S. Navy. 


Olive Risley Seward—Animals | Have Met, adventures 
on a tour round the world. 


Mrs. John Sherwood—Those Cousins of Mabel’s a 
practice-story in social life. 

Sidney Luska—My Uncle Florimond. 

H. Rider Haggard—X Tale of Three Lions, a book in 
itself, 

T. Letherbrow — Warwick Brookes and his Pencil 
Pictures, a revelation of unsuspected riches. 

Mary E. Wilkins—Dill, a delicious extravaganza. 

Charlotte M. Vail—The Last Christmas Tree, a story 
of prairie children. 


Emma Sherwood Chester—The Wonder Ball, a marvel- 
lous tale to a practical end. 
E. D. Walker—Crystals, a scientific diversion. 


Louise Imogen Guiney—The Bringing-up of Puppies, a 
practical paper by one who knows the way from troublesome 
puppyhood up to well behaved dogship. 


former instructor in the royal family of Siam. 


THE 


HOLIDAY WIDE AWAKE 


Surpasses all previous achievements. Very large and 
full of every good thing. 
der how so much so good so various caz. be 
But for twenty cents! 
The price is suspicious. 
can the publisher mean ? 


D. LOTHROP COM PANY, Pusttsuers, Boston, 


It is a standing won- 


What 


Oscar Fay Adams—Homer; Tales and Romances. 
And more—there is no stopping-place. 


But the Holiday number is only a little brighter than 
every other one of the twelve. 


Wide Awake all the year round is good and substantial 
instruction, diversion and practice in moral and intellectual 
life. It is made for the young, but the rising young. They 
think better thoughts and read better books than some of 
their elders. A good magazine for them is extremely good 
for some of the rest of us. $2.40 a year. 


Babyland, eight pages a month of easy pictures, stories, 
rhymes, jingles, finger-play ; help for the mother and fun for 
the baby. Baby can’t read of course; but it can listen. 
Wondertul tales and rhymes they are; and the pictures are 
a great deal fuller of baby-delight when the mother talks 
about them. Five cents is well expended in Badyland, if you 
have the baby—almost no matter about the age. 50 cents 
a year. 


Our Little Men and Women, twenty-four pages a month 
of pleasant and profitable reading and pictures for children 
of six to eight beginning to read. Ten cents, Sample copy 
for five cents. $1.00 a year. 


The Pansy, thirty-two or forty pages a month of mainly 
religious reading and pictures for children from eight to 
fifteen. Ten cents. Sample copy for five cents. $1.00 a year. 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Fournal, twenty-four pages a 
month of the most substantial diversion for scholarly young 


_ folks and old folks too—there is no distinction of age for 
A. H. Leonowens—The People of Hindoostan, by a _ 


improving people. Ten cents. Sample copy for five cents, 
$1.00 a year, 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE for the 
coming year will contain 
matter of interest to every- 
body. The history of 
Abraham Lincoln during 
the War—the personal, 
inner history—will be re- 

my counted by the private 
secretaries of Mr. Lincoln. 
] The Siberian traveler, 
George Kennan, who has 
J just returned from an 
eventful journey of 15,000 miles through Siberia 
and Russia, undertaken with an artist, at the ex- 
pense of THE CENTURY, will make his report 
on “Siberia and the Exile System,” in a series 
of papers which will astonish the world. Mr. 
Kennan made the personal acquaintance of some 
300 exiled Nihilists and Liberals. Edward 
Eggleston, author of ‘* The Hoosier School- 
master,’ George W. Cable, Frank R. Stockton, 
and other famous authors, will furnish novels 
and novelettes; there will be narratives of per- 
* sonal adventure in the War—tunneling from 
Libby prison, etc., etc., with an article by Gen. 
Sherman on ** The Grand Strategy of the War ;” 
articles bearing upon the International Sunday- 
School Lessons, richly illustrated; papers on 
the West, its industries and sports; beauti- 
fully illustrated articles on English Cathedrals ; 
etc., etc. 


You CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE 
Century. It has recently been said by a prom- 
inent paper that “‘it is doing more than any other 
private agency of to-day to teach the American 
people the true meaning of the words Nation 
and Democracy. It is a great magazine, and it 
is doing a great work.”” The regular circulation 
of THE CENTURY is about 250,000. Send fgr our 
illustrated catalogue and get the full prospectus 
and particulars of A SPECIAL OFFER. Mention 
this paper. 

THE CENTURY COMPANY. 
33 17TH STREET, NEW York. 


ST. NICHOLAS. There is not a boy or 
girl in America who will not want, and ought to 
It is 
This small space can only 


have, St. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for 1888. 
going to be great. 
eovtaina hint of some of the things it is to contain. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett will contribute a 
short serial—a worthy successor of that author’s 


famous ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ which ap- 
peared in St. NICHOLAS a year ago. Joel 
Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, Frank R 
Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Col. Richard M. Johnston, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Frances Courtenay Baylor, Amelia E. Barr, 
Washington Gladden, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
H. 


C. Bunner, Mary Mapes Dodge, A. W. Tourgee, 


Harriet Prescott Spofford, Noah Brooks, 


and Palmer Cox are a few of those who are writ- 
ing for the new volume. 

Can you do without Sr. NICHOLAS in your 
home? 7ry the current number ; it costs only 
25 cents and all newsdealers sell it. 

THE CENTURY COMPANY, 
33 East 17TH STREET, NEW YorRK, 


NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By JAMeEs Ettiot CaAsot. With a fine new steel 
Portrait. 2vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOoLMEs, author of “* The Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast-Table,”’ etc. $1.50. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


A story of the Unseen. By ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS. $1.25. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


owerful and pathetic Temperance story. By 
LIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With illusi:ations. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Afoliday Edition. 
Vith 15 full-page illustrations and many smaller 
ones, by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 4to, 
cloth, handsomely stamped, $2.50. 


THE BOOK OF FOLK STORIES. 


Re-Written by HorAck E.Scupper. With a fine 
engraving of Cinderella. 60 cents. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 


A _ book of admirable Short Stories. By OcTave 
THANET. 16mo, $1.25. 


WIT, WISDOM and BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE. 


Selected by C.S. WARD. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 
BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 


By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS, ]$1.25. 


Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The Bod- 
leys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on Wheels, The 
Bodleys Ajett. Mr. Bodley Abroad, The Bodley 
Grandchildren and their Journey in Holland, The 
English Bodleys and The Viking Bodleys. By 
HoRACE E. SCUDDER. A New Edition, eight 
volumes in four. attractively bound in cloth. With 
all the illustrations which appeared in the original 
volumes. $2.00 a volume; the set, $8.00. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1888. 


Will contain in addition to the best Short Stories, 
Sketches, Essays, Poetry and Criticism, three Se- 
rial Stories :— 

THE ASPEN PAPERS, 
By HENRY JAMES. 

YONE SANTO: A Child of Japan, 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
SIX PAPERS on the Revolution, 
By JOHN FISKE. 
OCCASIONAL POEMS, 

By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
ESSAYS AND POEMS, 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS, 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


TERMS: 84.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


The November and December numbers of the 
Atlantic, wil) be sent free of charge to new sub- 
acribers whose subscriptions are received be- 
fore December 20th. 


| Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of sender, and 
therefore remittances should be made by money-order, 
draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


A 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS” 


NEW BOOKS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POEMS. 

Revised, corrected and edited, with notes and com. 
mentaries, by Wm. J. RoLFe. Royal 8vo. With 20 
illustrations. Full gilt, $10; half-calf, $13; tree-calf, or 
full morocco, $16. The popularity of Scott’s poetry, 
the unique position of this edition for scholarship and 
accuracy, and the number, variety and beauty of the 
illustrations (which cost over $25,000) combine to as- 
sure for this book immediate popularity. 
GERALDINE. 

A Rhythmical Romance of the St. Lawrence. 8vo, 
Beautifully iliustrated. $3.50; in full morocco, tree-calf 
or flexible calf, $7,50. The extraordinary popularity 
of ““GERALDINE,” the interest of the tote story it 
enshrines, and the vivid pictures of scenery of the 
Thousand Islands, etc., indicated the book as especially 
appropriate for illustration. The scenes depicted have 
been drawn from nature by a special artist. 

A FLOCK OF GIRLS. 

By NorA Perry. $1.50. This attractive volume 
of stories will be sought by all who love innocence and 
beauty and strength. 

JUAN AND JUANITA. 

By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. $1.50. This 
| story was published in St. Nicholas,” and 
the book includes many hitherto untold adventures of 
the hero and heroine. There are many illustrations, 
which vividly show forth Indian and Mexican manners, 
scenery and costume. 

FOOLS OF NATURE. 

By ALICE BROWN. $1.50. | good 
thing. There are two admirable lessons worked up in 
this most interesting and attractive story,—the dangers 
of spiritualism, and the impossibility of dissolving the 
tie. The book has everything to recommend 
i 


AN OPERETTA IN PROFILE. 

‘*The crisp sentences in which a character is an- 
alyzed, the satiric turn that ridicules the foibles of 
weak man or woman-kind, is deliciously enjoyable.— 
Boston Advertiser. 

LOWE AND THEOLOGY. 

“There is hardly a critic who will lay the book aside 
without having read it from beginning to end. and his 
interest will be completely captivated. It is an in- 
tensely interesting love story, of the very best charac- 
ter.”—Home Journal. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent post free, on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
PRANG’S 


PRANG’S ART BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A series of Four Books, illustrated by Louts K. 
HARLOW, with full-page plates, in colors, and mon- 
otone pages, with text, entitled :-— 

Home of Evangeline. 

Size 7% x 5%, bound in snake skin, 

The Christmas Processional, 
Size 7x 7%, in novel style binding, - 2.00 
The same, bound in snakeskin. . - - 2.50 

Mehese in Aquarelle, From Aiong 


$2.50 


ore. 
Size 74 x 7% in novel style binding, . * 
he same, in rich plush and satin Battes, 
The Voice Of The Grass. 
Size 8x6, innovelstylebinding,. 
The same, in rich plush and satin binding, 
A Gay Day For Seven. 
By Mrs. RosE MUELLER SPRAGUE. 
Richly illustrated, . 


Prang’s Longfellow Stationery. 


Put in box, a fac-simile of 
LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE, in Cambridge, 
Mass. The Chimneys are used for the reception of 
postage stamps. ‘The house is securely packed in a 
wooden box, ready for shipment. A handsome an 
convenient present. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. 


Prang’s Christmas and New Year Cards, 
Novelties, Satin Art Prints and Calendars. 


PRANG’S ART STUDIES. 
Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 
L. PRANG & CO., Fine Art Pubs. 
Boston, Mass. 


New York: 38 Bond Street. 
San Francisco: 529 Commercial Street 


2.50 


2.00 
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